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Check these exclusive advantages of Internationals: 


Next time you are on the highway, 


count the number of International Trucks @All-truck engines — built exclusively for truck work. 


you see. @The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road.” 


You'll discover that professional haulers Sinan diehas ~~ seni eniiie eink wel Neti 
use more /eavy-duty Internationals than 
any other make truck. @ Stamina that’s kept them Ist in heavy-duty sales for 20 years. 

[he reason: Internationals give them @ 115 basic models from 14-ton to heaviest off-highway models 
lower Operating and maintenance costs, 
longer truck life! ® Service by Canada’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


m@ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


hq t 1 t M nick Farm Equi t and Farma Tract Motor Trucks Industrial Power Retrigerators and Freezers 
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Model L-195 Roadliner, 157-inch 
wheelbase, 48,000 Ibs. GCW, gaso- 
line, diesel or propane power plants. 
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New Parker “51” Siim regulor 
size... or slimmer demi-size for 
women. Choice of 7 colours—Forest 


Gold-filled caps. Set $27.50; Pen 
$18.00; Pencil $9.50. 


Busy davs ahead . . 
that old pen that may cause trouble. 
The Parker Preview for Fall, featured 
by dealers all over Canada, offers 
the widest selection of New Parker 
Pens you've ever known. 

Choose from a full range of prices, 
colours, points. All models have slip- 
on caps with Parker's pocket-level 
clip (Perfect for Servicemen') 


Parker beauty and writing ease 





. time to replac e 


Now! World famous ParkerFens 











WORLD'S MOST WANTED PEN! 


together with choice of nib to suit 
your writing pe rsonality will confirm 
the wisdom of your investment 

For straight “A” writing—school, 
home, office—visit your dealer's 
Parker Preview now. Parker Pen Co 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
P.S. Parker “51”"’ and °°21”’ Pens 
write dry with Parker Superchrome 
Ink. No blotters needed. Note: They 


can use any ink. 


New Parker Duofold. Writing satisfaction to fil any budget. Smart 
styling, slip-on cap. 14 Karat No. 2 gold nib... 
Rust, Blue, Black. Choice of nib. Pen $3.75 ; Pencil $2.00 ; Set $5.75. 


4a li urs—Grey, 
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SEE THE COMPLETE ARRAY OF NEW PARKER PENS 
YOUR DEALER IS FEATURING NOW. CANADA’S 
PREFERRED WRITING INSTRUMENTS, THEY BRING 
REAL PRIDE AND LASTING WRITING PLEASURE. FOR 
SCHOOL, BUSINESS AND HOME, YOU'LL FIND A 
PARKER AT ALMOST ANY PRICE YOU FAVOUR. 





" PARKER PENS 
COST NO MORE 
IN CANADA 
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New Parker "21" 
Ocdaninm point Pli- 
glass ink reservoir. 
Special lnk flow control, 
4 colours Black. B ut, 
Green, Red Pen $5.75: 
Pencil $4.25; Set 
$10.00. 


New Parker "51" 
Lustraloy Cap— 
Plathenium - lipped 
point. Visible ink 
storage. Metered ink 
flow. 7 colours—Forest 
Green, Teal Blue, Nu y 
Grev, Midnight Blue, 
Black, Burgundy, 
Cocoa. Pen $15.00; 
Pencil $7.50; Set 
22.50. 
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T IS DIFFICULT to get really 
indignant about anything as splen 
didly big and noisy and uninhibited 
is a good summer fair. Perhaps that’s why 





the biggest and noisiest annual fair in North 
America gets away with calling itself the 
Canadian National Exhibition when, in fact, 
its “biggest and most publicized activity is 
neither Canadian nor national. 

Although the Toronto fair’s cultural influ- 
ence was rudely ignored by the Massey 
Commission, any rite or festival that usurps 
the name of Canadian National Exhibition 
and makes it stick for forty-one years and 
plays during that period to a gross attendance 
of fifty-six million people must affect at least 
some of the nation’s tastes and attitudes. 
As the CNE goes, so goes the nation’s willing- 
ness to step right up and win a kewpie doll, 
its capacity for floss candy, frozen custard and 
midway hamburgs, its resistance to sunstroke, 
ptomaine poisoning and fallen arches, and to 
some small extent its readiness to believe that 
even more interesting things than these can 
and sometimes do originate in Canada. 

We are not among those who maintain on 
this account that the Canadian National 
Exhibition ought to be entirely Canadian in 
character. Our patriotism is not offended by 
the fact that the CNE has never featured a 
Canadian Wild Man from Borneo or offered 
employment to a Canadian troupe of Swiss 
Bell Ringers. We do think, however, that 
so long as it advertises itself as a Canadian 
National Exhibition it must be as Canadian 
as it can be, if only to escape the charge 
f operating under false pretenses. 
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fall,” he told us, “I took my 
boxer Muggsy to a press party 
for Nelson Eddy. In addition often listened to the weird 
to stealing the show and send- 
ing Eddy off in a pout, Muggsy 










In fact, the Canadian National Exhibition 
is committed to the bizarre theory that you 
can’t run a Canadian National Exhibition in 
Canada and stay in business. By tradition 
its chief drawing card, the glossiest item in 
its show window, is the nightly grandstand 
show. By tradition this must be headlined 
by an American movie, variety or radio star, 
preferably supported by a few other American 
stars of lesser magnitude. Also by tradition 
any American performer is better than any 
Canadian performer. 

This year the policy of apartheid under 
the arc lights got the management into some 
agonizing fixes. Even though its fees to such 
previous headliners as Olson and Johnson, 
Danny Kaye and Jimmy Durante are said 
to have run as high as fifty thousand dollars 
for fourteen performances, it found difficulty 
in obtaining a visiting headliner of suitable 
lustre. For a few horrible days—between 
rebuffs by an actress named Betty Hutton and 
by a team of comics named Martin and Lewis 

it even stood in danger of having to open 
a Canadian National Exhibition with Cana- 
dian talent featuring the program. At the 
eleventh hour a California crooner named 
Tony Martin was rushed into the breach amid 
audible sighs of relief. 

As we were saying, it’s hard to get really 
indignant about a good summer fair and as 
fairs go, the Toronto fair is a very good one. 
It doesn’t, nevertheless, happen to be the 
Canadian National Exhibition and we wonder 
how long it will be before someone seeks a 
court ruling to make it desist from using a 
name so foreign to its spirit. 
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. The,writer cessful as the heroine in her 
story on page 18... Franklin 
Arbuckle adds to his long and 
distinguished list of cover 
Canadiana with a_ painting 
done on Signal Hill, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. This is the lo- 
cale of Marconi’s experiment. 
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V.LP: 


on a Long Distance 
Circuit 





Behind every call — local or long 
distance — is the Very Important 
Person with the Very important 
Pliers who first hooked up the 
circuit. One such person is 
George B, — a central office man 
with one of Canada's seven major 
telephone companies. George helps 
to expand and maintain telephone 
facilities at peak efficiency. In 
turn, the company he works for 
forms a vital, unfailing link in 
the Trans-Canada Telephone System: 
seven individual organizations 
working as a team to give you fast, 
low-cost long distance telephone service. 
(Typical rate: — as low as $3.95 


Vancouver to Halifax ) 





George B. is married and the proud father 


of twins—a boy and a girl. His wife is a 
former telephone worker. As a member of the 
Trans-Canada telephone team, last year 


he helped in the installing and servicing of 


TRANS-CANADA ZO TELEPHONE SYSTEM thousands of new telephone circuits. 


UNITED TO SERVE CANADA 








MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED + THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED + THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM * SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES + ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES «+ BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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BY Pevetley DL ZE, 
ELGRADE LAUGHS AT THE KREMLIN 


WILL tell you a good joke,’ said the Yugoslavian Minister, ‘a 

Yugoslavian joke.”’ 

There were half a dozen of us dining at Lord Beaverbrook’s 
London flat and we received the minister’s pronouncement with what 
might be described as modified rapture. A good joke needs no bush. 

“Stalin,” said our friend in his picturesque English, “‘had a yard of 
cloth and sent for a Bulgarian tailor to make him a suit out of it. But 
the Bulgarian said he could not do it with so little cloth. Therefore he 
was liquidated. So then there comes a Rumanian tailor but he is also 
unable and he is liquidated. It happened the same with the Hungarian 
tailor. Now comes the joke and it is good. Stalin sends for a Yugo- 
slav tailor who says ‘Yes! I will make you a suit out 
of the cloth and an overcoat as well.’ Stalin was very 
surprised and says to him: ‘How can you do this?’ 
Then the Yugoslav answers him: ‘You see, in Yugo- 
slavia you are such a little man.’ ”’ 

We all laughed and agreed that it was indeed an 
excellent story. Listening to him | began to realize 
as never before the tremendous blow which Marshal 
Tito administered to the Kremlin when he broke off 
relations with the Soviet. More and more it becomes 
evident that the secession of Yugoslavia from the 
Comintern was the heaviest defeat Stalin has suffered 
since he began the cold war. 

Yet the situation is full of paradox. Tito isa Communist. Yugo- 
The country is ruled by the secret police, and 
Therefore when Marshal Tito 
startled the world by denouncing Moscow the wise men said this was 
just a cunning device arranged by him and Stalin to fool the West. 
“He is 
dollar-hungry and is not too proud to hold out his hat. If we make the 
mistake of building up Yugoslavia we will find that at a given moment 





>» 
Josip Broz Tito 


slavia is Communist. 
freedom as we know it does not exist. 


“Tito needs industrial equipment,’ these wise ones said. 


she will be used as the spearhead of Russia’s attack against the West.’ 
No one can deny a measure of logic in those words. It was right to 
proceed cautiously. Undoubtedly Stalin had denounced Tito for his 
“grandee-ism”’ and Tito had replied that he would not take orders from 
the upstarts in the Kremlin, but it was still hard to believe that the 
break, if it actually existed, would not be bridged. 

The implications of Tito’s decision had to be faced. 
There in the cockpit of Europe was his country sur- 
rounded by hostile Soviet satellites and facing the 
overwhelming military strength of Russia. To main- 
tain even a measure of security meant the creation of 
an immense army. And since a man cannot carry a 
rifle and a spade it meant the labor force would have 
to be cruelly reduced. In addition the army could be 
a challenge itself to the rule of Tito if some of the 
generals were seized with grandee-ism on their own 
account, or if they were seduced by Stalin. 

But Tito took these risks. He faced the threat of 
ussassination, of a military coup d’état, of an attack by the satellites 
inspired by the Russians. An American insurance man said at the time 
if Tito wanted a life policy of a million dollars for a year the company 
would ask a premium of 999,999 dollars. , 


Ex-King Peter 


Now sufficient time has elapsed for us to put the pieces of the puzzle 
togetner. Tito’s defiance of the Kremlin was not a mere rush of blood 
to the head. It was a decision taken in cold blood or. at any rate, as 
cold as Yugoslav blood can be. He saw that Russia was going to drain 
the satellites of their produce and minerals and make them slaves to 
Russian expansion. They would be modeled and organized for one 
to sustain and enrich the Soviet. Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia had taken the yoke without protest, so 
why should Yugoslavia not do the same”? 

The answer of course was the Serbian people; and Tito knew his 
Serbs better than Stalin did. 


purpose only 


It was in the town of Sarajevo in 1914 
that a young man named Princip fired the assassin’s shot that plunged 
the whole world into war. The Austro-Hungarian Empire, ruled over 


by Franz-Josef, was a work of genius Continued on page 33 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


in the U, S. Elections 


Why I Demonstrated For Doug 





fie years out of four the 
average Canadian thinks he un- 
derstands his American cousins 
so well that he’s qualified to explain 
them to the rest of the world, and 
vice versa. But every leap year the 
American eagle sprouts a gay new 
set of tailfeathers and soars off in a 
dizzy spiral that leaves even Canada 
bafed—a United States election 
campaign. 

Canadian reporters still have one 
advantage over British; they don’t 
have to translate the language. 
(Imagine trying to explain in a 
short cable to a six-page English 
newspaper why ‘“‘favorite son’’ means 
a candidate with absolutely no chance 
whatsoever.) But even though we 
use the same words they don’t always 
mean the same things. The Canadian 
observer spends half his time think- 
ing Canadians are stuffy for not doing 
it American style and the other half 
thinking Americans are crazy. 

For instance, Canada’s accustomed 
to ‘‘demonstrations’”’ at political 
meetings. Any Montrealer remem- 
bers the parades of college students 
(in the 1930s they could be hired for 
fifty cents apiece) marching around 
the big hall chanting ‘Halte-la, 
halte-la, halte-la, Monsieur un tel est 
la”’ and waving placards with the 
local hopeful’s picture on them. No- 
body who attended the 1948 Liberal 
convention will ever forget Paul Mar- 
tin’s pipe band marching, to Mar- 
tin’s agonized dismay, right into 
the middle of Mackenzie King’s 
farewell speech. 

These pallid imitations make it 
harder, not easier, to understand the 
demonstration which is part of the 
sacred ritual of American politics. It 
lasts anywhere up to three quarters 


of an hour, comprises fifty to one 
thousand people, fills an auditorium 
with a solid wadding of unintelligible 
sound and means little or nothing so 
far as the voting strength of the 
applauded candidate is concerned. 

At 2.08 one Friday morning last 
July I found myself in the unlikely 
role of a demonstrator for General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
who is not my favorite statesman. 
Thanks to this lucky accident I have 
several glimmers of comprehension 
which are denied to the spectator, 
however assiduous. 

You may recall that when the 
ballots were cast later in the day 
General MacArthur got four votes. 
It should not be assumed that only 
four people, or four delegates plus one 
mislaid reporter, marched in his dem- 
onstration. At a rough guess I’d put 
the figure at around six hundred. 

One hundred and sixty-five of 
them (an agreed quota among all 
contenders) were hired demonstra- 
tors earning an honest five dollars 
apiece. General MacArthur’s wore 
sleazy imitations of his famous peaked 
cap, clutched outsize corncob pipes 
between their teeth, but still looked 
as if they had been recruited on Skid 
Row. They were followed by a dense 
mob of delegates, almost all of them 
still wearing Taft buttons but scream- 
ing, ““‘We want MacArthur.”’ 

I got caught up in this millrace 
by buttonholing a member of the 
Bob Taft Delegates Club, to enquire 
why, or if, he wanted MacArthur. 
We hadn’t proceeded ten short paces 
before someone stuck into my hand 
a banner proclaiming that ‘The 
People Want Mac,” and I carried 
it around while the Taft man, an 


amiable Continued on page 58 
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A mislaid reporter joins a sacred ritual. 


Cartoon by Grassick 
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FOR LONGER 
BATTERY LIFE 


SILVIUM — 

The corrosion - resistant = grid 
alloy, resists a battery's most 
destructive enemy grid corro 
sion caused by overcharging 


NEW ACTIVE MATERIAL — 

So effective that it is possible to 
take full advantage of an acid 
solution of lower specific gravity 


NEW SEPARATORS — 
Practically indestructible plastic 
separators are extremely resis 
tant to heat and acid flexible 
and tough. Low internal resis 
fance gives... 


COLD-WEATHER 
STARTING ABILITY 


See this revolutionary battery at 


your Exide dealer's today! 
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ULTRA START 
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PERFORMANCE 
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Shawe in 60 secondh flat! 


Gone are the days of the time-consuming 
fuss, muss, blades and bother of old- 
fashioned shaving! Independent Re- 
search Laboratory reports prove that the 
Remington 60 shaves the average beard 
in 60 seconds flat. Better still, it’s a 
smoother, closer, more comfortable 
shave than you've ever had before! 
Secrets of this amazing shaving per- 
formance are: Twin-cutting Diamond- 
Honed Blue Streak heads perform 16 
million whisker-cutting operations per 


minute. Remington’s exclusive contour- 


mounted heads fit your face... get at 
every hard-to-reach whisker with never 
a nick or a cut. 

If you’ve been waiting for the electric 
shaver that would shave your tough beard 

pamper your tender skin; you've been 
waiting for the Remington 60. 

See it, try it, buy it at fine stores 
everywhere. Gone are the days of the 
old-fashioned shave. Go Remington 60 


to-day! 


A PRODUCT OF 


199 BAY STREET 
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Plugs into cigarette lighter of car as well as 
ordinary electric outlets. Operates wherever 
6 volt or 110 volt A.C., D.C. current is avail- 
able. Fast, cool, clean shaves in a car, home, 
boat, hotel, office or camp. 
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How Social Credit Took B.C. 


In B. C.’s strangest election a group of 
rank amateurs, who'd never been in 
politics before, suddenly found them- 
selves forming a government. Here's the 


astonishing story of how they did it 


By MAC REYNOLDS 


HORTLY before the campaign drums began throbbing 

for British Columbia’s recent provincial election a new 

yellow Studebaker with a black-and-white Alberta license 

bowled westward over the Rocky Mountain passes as 
though its driver knew exactly where he was going and was 
wasting no time. 

The driver was a short middle-aged man, with a loud tie, 
a mouth that creased down at the corners and a permanent 
five-o’clock shadow. Beside him on the seat were two pigskin 
bags, a small black Bible with a gold-plated lock on it and a stack 
of small pamphlets. He was Ernest George Hansell, onetime 
Calgary newspaper cartoonist, evangelical preacher, member of 
parliament for the Alberta riding of MacLeod and _ national 
president of the Social Credit Association of Canada. 

The Reverend Ernie Hansell’s remarkable objective, toward 
which he was proceeding with serenity and confidence, was to 
install in Victoria’s lofty, gilt-doored legislative chamber the 
second Social Credit government in the world. 

Social Credit had never rippled the deep waters of B. C. 
politics. It had never won a seat in the B. C. Legislature, although 
it had existed as a philosophical movement in the province as 
long as it had in Alberta and had been running candidates, fitfully 
and half-heartedly, since the mid-Thirties. It had never elected 
a federal MP from the province. 

When Ernie Hansell began scattering politics along his new 
sawdust trail the old parties yawned and without any real malice 
dismissed him as a “Bible thumper from the prairies, a funny- 
money man, a fanatic, a flaming evangelist, an anti-Semitic and 
a Fascist.” 

Ernie Hansell replied: “‘Politics doesn’t have to be dirty. 
It’s only as dirty as the politicians make it. And it would help a 
lot if government would take Almighty God into their plans.”’ 

He said too, ‘““You don’t get Social Credit; it gets you.” 

By the time Ernie Hansell was pointing his yellow Studebaker 
back toward the Alberta foothills a bemused British Columbia 
had learned that it may not have got Social Credit, but Social 
Credit certainly had got it. 

With a Chautauqua zest and a platform that read like the 
Ten Commandments, B. C. Social Credit had nosed out the CCF, 
administered the worst beating in provincial history to the 
Liberals and Progressive Conservatives, the dominant group in 
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PREMIER-ELECT W. A. “‘Cece’’ Bennett is chaired by loyal supporters, Eric Martin, 
left, successful Vancouver MLA, and Lyle Wicks, Social Credit League president. 
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WHY DID THEY VOTE FOR AN UNKNOWN PARTY? 


DRESS SHOP PROPRIETOR 


Mrs. Grace Kelly 


“{ don’t trust the other parties. I like 
Social 
Credit isn’t so political as the others. I 


Social Credit’s Christian outlook. 


used to vote PC but I changed.” 


Victoria for over a decade, and headed for control 
of a legislature most of its candidates had seen only 
in snapshots. 

It was a political phenomenon unequalled in 
Only two of the party’s forty- 
seven candidates had ever heard the legislature’s 


Canadian history. 


division bells, and they were recent rebels from 
Progressive Conservative ranks. Of che remainder, 
some had only the slightest knowledge of Social 
Credit philosophy. Some had simply jumped on 
the bandwagon. Some were old-timers coaxed into 
Roman 
Most had 


backgrounds, a sincere desire for good 


running to fill the slate. Some were 
Catholics and some were Orangemen. 
Alberta 
government and a distaste for liquor, tobacco and 


profanity. 


The party went to the polls with no leader. Not 





: NEWSPAPERMAN 


William Rose 


“In an age when humanity’s one problem 
is: are we going to survive, I believe the 
Social Credit creed is the answer. I’ve 
always been for it.” 


until after the election did Social Credit’s nineteen 
elected MLAs and its defeated candidates get 
around to choosing a premier-elect. The party did 
not have a lawyer on its slate but it elected three 
preachers for the first time in B. C 
history, and otherwise was well represented with 
schoolteachers, general-store keepers, farmers, a 
Boy Scout leader, a shoe repair man, a hog grader, 
a railroad engineer and a naturopathic physician. 

The party’s provincial president, who shared the 
national Social Credit ambition to take over the 
Bank of Canada, had never brushed closer to high 
finance than the coin box of the Vancouver trolley 
bus on which he was a driver. 

While Liberals and Progressive Conservatives 
were splurging on a drumfire of full-page newspaper 
ads, radio broadcasts, and high-paid organizers, 


provincial 








































STENOGRAPHER 


Mrs. Marjory Sweet 


“T didn’t know a thing about Social Credit 
before the campaign and I still don’t but I 
wanted to give a slap in the nose to the 
government.” 


Social Credit fired back with one-column ads that 
generally got lost in the patent medicine pages, 
spot announcements on the radio, and volunteer 
workers who neglected their businesses and paid 
their own way. The old-line parties dipped into 
their campaign funds to the tune of nearly a 
million dollars to fight the election. Social Credit 
campaign managers walked through their meetings 
with hats and collection plates and won it, accord- 
ing to their own arithmetic, for ten thousand. 

B. C.’s Social Crediters did not even call them- 
selves a party. They were a movement. They 
refused to call their governing policies a platform. 
A platform consisted of promises and they did not 
believe in promises. So they had a program 
instead. They had no spellbinder like William 
Aberhart and no focal pulpit from which to cast 
a spell if they had had a spellbinder in stock. They 
opened their meetings with hymns but skirted the 
heavier Social Credit monetary theories and offered 
no twenty-five-dollar-a-month dividends. Their one 
commitment was that they would go to Victoria 
with a Bible in one hand and good government in 
the other. 

British Columbia’s boom was the talk of the 
continent. The two veteran parties hammered 
relentlessly on the theme that the people of the 
province never had been so well off. Why did 
British Columbians buy a pig in a poke? 

Post mortems provided pretty obvious reasons. 
No matter how the Liberals and Progressive 
Conservatives prettied themselves up, the people 
plain didn’t like them. The breakup of the Liberal- 
Progressive Conservative coalition on the eve of 
election— with old cabinet friends suddenly calling 
each other names— didn’t help either. There were 
charges that the government bungled compulsory 
health insurance. There were the estimated half 
million Alberta émigrés in the province with memo- 
ries of Aberhart. And there was the tricky new 
voting system, tailored by the coalition to keep 
the CCF out the front door, but which allowed 
Social Credit to plod in through the back. 

But there were obviously deeper reasons than 
these that caused ten thousand British Columbians 
to join an almost unknown political movement, 


THREE ELECTED MINISTERS emphasize the religious 
aspect of movement. Left to right: Rev. P. A. 
Gaglardi, Rev. C. W. Parker, Rev. H. D. Francis. 
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BARBER 
W. E. Brooke 


“The Albertans were my only customers 
who didn’t beef about their government 
so I figured Social Credit must be a pretty 
good party to vote for.” 


mostly within the space of a few hectic election 
weeks. Metropolitan newsmen who sat in on 
jammed Social Credit election meetings noted a 
sort of electric current in the atmosphere and a 
crusading quality in the party hymns. In these 
election halls, where overflow crowds often brought 
their own apple boxes to sit on, it was a short 
memory-hop back to the days of the hungry 
Thirties when food wasted and men starved; 
when, for a healthy fee, an aristocratic yacht 
builder called Major C. H. Douglas came from 
Scotland to Alberta to tell about his new theory 
of monetary reform called Social Credit; and when, 
in Vancouver, an organized study group composed 
of modest students and intellectuals began delving 
into Douglas’ Social Credit on their own. 

B. C. Social Credit, however, had been a poor 
foil for depression-bred socialism. It had been 
infiltrated by Communists and crackpots. It had 
clashed with the Social Credit secretariat, which 
operates out of Liverpool, and which condemns 
Social Credit entry into politics as a perversion 
of Major Douglas’ philosophy. Its ranks had been 
torn by internal jealousies which reached their peak 
in the early Forties when three of its original 
founders were drummed out of the party on an 
obscure charge that they were ‘“‘agents of Moscow”’ 

a matter of some embarrassment to party officials 
who were to streamline the movement in years 
to come. 

The original movement puttered in politics. In 
an election in the mid-Thirties it ran fourteen 
candidates. They were like a horse with a bandaged 
leg—nobody would bet on them. 

Although politically feeble, the movement did 
bring across Canada on national speaking tours 
both Major Douglas and the Reverend Hewlett 
Johnson, when he was a Social Crediter and not 
the “‘Red’’ Dean of Canterbury. 

It was not until April 1949, when the present 
B. C. Social Credit League received its charter, 
that the movement showed signs of coming to life. 

It rejected Douglas’ ban on political activity, 
retained his basic theory—that there is a chronic 
shortage of purchasing power in the hands of the 
people—and tempered it with a thread of religion. 
It was Alberta-style Social Credit. 

The League contended that money was the root 
of all evil simply because people didn’t have enough 
of it. It theorized that people are not able to 
purchase all the goods they produce because of this 
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PHOTO RETOUCHER 


Mrs. Lillian Polischuk 


“I’ve always been a Social Crediter. | 
thought Alberta, where I used to live, had 
good government. As for B. C.’s Coalition 


it was stinky.” ‘ 


shortage. Surplus goods develop and eventually 
there is unemployment and depression. So to avoid 
depression, it would create and issue credit to the 
people in the form of dividends in an amount 
sufficient to make up for the lag in purchasing 
power. 

In Oct. 1951 a by-election in the Vancouver 
Island constituency of Esquimalt indicated the 
strength of the people’s protest against the coalition 
government. In the headquarters of the B. C. 
Social Credit League, an unpretentious frame house 
beside a dirt lane in a workingman’s section of 
Vancouver, a plan began to take shape. 

“If we can’t form a government the people won't 
be interested,”’ League president Lyle Wicks said. 
“‘We’ve got to have a full slate.” 

The house was Wicks’ house. In 


1951 it was 
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CATERER 


Frank Baker 


“‘We needed a good broom to sweep the 
government clean. There was an enthu 
siasm in Social Credit that was lacking 


in the old parties.” 


quite sufficient for the few hundred members who 
made up the party. Wicks had been born in Alberta 
in 1912 but had come to the Fraser Valley as a 
boy. While living in the valley town of Haney, 
he had his only brush with high government: he 
was elected a member of the B. C. Boy’s Parlia 
ment. During the depression he struggled for jobs. 
He went to socialist meetings but emerged uncon 
He liked to say that he was ‘“‘not a Bible 
thumper,” but he found a parallel, between Social 
Credit and the Biblical 
have life, and that you might have it more abun 
dantly.”’ child and 
a lame cocker spaniel called Buster. His snub-nosed 


vinced. 
“I come that you might 
He was married and had one 
face was boyish and he combed his hair straight 


sideways. He knew his limitations. 


He had become a Continued on page 54 








GREENNESS OF NEW MEMBERS is satirized by Vancouver Sun's Norris. 


Guide tells visiting Socreds: 


“. .. and over here sit ‘the Opposition’ — please feel free to interrupt if I'm going too fast. . .”’ 
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‘RIOR 


Sgt. Tommy Prince, grandson of an Indian chief, won 

ten ribbons fighting Germans, Italians and Chinese. 
But now the blood of his ancestors demands he fight 
again to prove a man’s color doesn’t count on the warpath 






VERY HERO,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the nineteenth-century American poet, “‘be- 
comes a bore at last.”” And that, according to 

some old sweats and some new ones, is precisely 
what has happened to Tommy Prince. 

During World War Two, Prince, a Manitoba 
Indian, made a legendary reputation as a Canadian 
army scout. Last October, protesting strongly, he 
was posted home from Korea because “his legs 
had given out.” 

Today Sergeant George Thomas Prince, MM, of 
ihe Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, is 
serving with palpable impatience on the staff of a 
Canadian Officer Candidate School in Ontario. 
Although he has ten ribbons on his chest, more than 
any other NCO in the Canadian Army, he still 
wants more. 

Since 1940 Prince has taken air-borne training in 
<ngland, jungle training in Maryland, mountain 
training in Vermont, amphibious training in 
Virginia and snow training in the Canadian north. 
In combat he’s chased Japanese out of the Aleutians, 
driven Germans out of Italy, booted Italians out 
of France, and kicked Chinese out of South Korea. 
Few other Canadian soldiers can lay claim to such 
widespread experience, yet Sergeant Prince has 
not had enough. 

Camp Borden, his present station, is a vast tract 
of rolling pineland, surrounding a city of army huts, 
about sixty miles north of Toronto. It is also a 
crucible in which the Canadian General Staff melts 
down all manner of civilians and remolds them into 
engineers, signalers, medics, mechanics, gunners, 
tank men and “poor bloody infantry.” 

Ageing warriors of thirty-five and more, looking 
for a cushy billet in which to await their pensions, 
sometimes say that a sergeant instructor’s appoint- 
ment at Camp Borden, with its five-day week, white 
tablecloths, leather armchairs, swimming pool, 
movies, organized sports, beer and spirits, bed 
lamps and white sheets, is “just the job.”’ But 
Sergeant Prince longs to get back to the fighting, 
even though he is thirty-six and has an arthritic 
knee from too much crouching in slit trenches. He 
lets his wishes be known vociferously in the 
Sergeants’ Mess, respectfully in the Orderly Room, 
and bitterly, out of the corner of his mouth, when he 
delivers a case of “thunderflash” fireworks to the 
young officer cadets so they can play at throwing 
hand grenades. 
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By McKENZIE PORTER 


PHOTOS BY KEN BELL 


In general Sergeant Prince’s comrades find his 
gripe irritating. Most of his fellow instructors have 
had combat service too and accept with phlegmatic 
satisfaction the truism that their life in war was 
“ninety percent tedium and ten percent sheer 
hell.””. None is afraid to admit that he’d have 
traded the hell for still more tedium. Yet here’s a 
man who should know better still demanding hell 
all the time. ‘‘Well,’’ says one sergeant, tongue in 
cheek, “I guess there just isn’t enough hell to 
go round.” 

Most of the young officer cadets, of course, 
who’ve never been in action, glance at the Military 
Medal which Sergeant Prince received personally 
from King George VI and at the Silver Star which 
he got indirectly from President Roosevelt, and 
quiver with admiration. 

But in the Sergeants’ Mess there are NCOs who 
will tell you that Tommy Prince is ‘‘medals mad.”’ 
Prince is apt to remark that he missed the Croix de 
Guerre in France through a clerical error, as if to 
excuse a shortage of medals. And yet his “‘fruit 
salad”’ consists of the Military Medal, a coveted 
gallantry decoration, the U. S. Silver Star for 
conspicuous courage in action, the 1939-45 Star, 
the Italy Star, France and Germany Star, Defence 
Medal, War Medal, Canadian Voluntary Service 
Medal, the Korea Medal for British Commonwealth 
troops and the United Nations Service Medal, 
given to all soldiers in the Korean theatre. 

In any other man the sergeants of the Officer 
Candidate School might consider Prince’s dis- 
satisfaction with such a show spurious. But they 
take one look at his thatch of jet-black hair, his 
dark glittering sloe eyes set in high red-brown 
cheekbones and his heavy supple bearlike frame 
and feel certain it is genuine. Their attitude toward 
him is one of good-humored toleration and affection. 

Unlike many Indians Sergeant Prince is loqua- 
cious. When he is not talking about fighting he is 
talking about Indians. There comes a period, after 
a few beers, when these two subjects get all mixed 
up. ‘He lets you know,” says one sergeant, “‘that 
he has no inferiority complex about his color.” 

Occasionally, as Prince admits himself, he “‘ties 
one on.”” On one such occasion, long into the night, 
his comrades heard him muttering strange impre- 
cations, sometimes in an Indian dialect, sometimes 
in English. The comprehensible passages were 
all related Continued on page 49 
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In Korea, after a skirmish, Prince squints at 
enemy positions indicated by Maj. George Flint. 


















































Korean grime comes off as Prince makes use of 
a makeshift shower just behind the Pats’ lines 






Back in Canada, instructor Tommy Prince hands 
out training bombs. He'd rather be in Korea. 
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BEHIND THE DOOR ON THE 
LEFT HIDES LE BASTOGNE 
ON NARROW TWISTING 
RUE COUILLARD. FEW 
QUEBEC CABBIES KNOW IT. 


Told Canada had the best food in the world 
and the worst cooks, two Belgians emigrated 
to Quebec City to open a restaurant that 
now lures epicures from Calgary to Key West 


By DOUGLAS DACRE 


PHOTOS BY KEN BELL AND PETER CROYDON 





HEN they opened a curious little restaurant 
called Le Bastogne in Quebec City more 
than twelve months ago two Belgian immi- 


grants. Fernand Henderson and Louis de Locht 
seemed to be heading for financial disaster. 


They cooked their first meals elaborately on a 
decrepit old family-size stove, served them with a 
ritzy flourish on rickety bridge tables and charged 
an average of three dollars a head. 

Their establishment was buried deep down an 
unfrequented street far from shopping crowds and 
tortuous to reach by car. Because of Quebec City’s 
short tourist season and long lean winter they were 


CHEF HENDERSON WHIPS 
UP THE HORS D’OEUVRES. 
HE THINKS CANADIAN 
SALMON IS TRULY “MAG- 
NIFIQUE,” BUT OUR VEAL 
HE SAYS IS FAR TOO PALE. 





FLAMING BRANDY SIZZLES 
AS HENDERSON GIVES THE 
FINISHING TOUCHES TO A 
ccc ONCE HE WAS 

TO AN EX-KING. 


} 
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WATCHING THE DEXTEROUS SERVICE SHOWMANSHIP IN LE BASTOGNE WHETS THE APPETITE OF EXPECTANT GOURMETS 


challenging one of the highest restaurant casualty 
rates in the country. Arrayed in competition 
against them were scores of eating houses which 
glittered expensively with stainless-steel fittings, 
padded leather furniture and fluorescent lighting 
And, quite obviously, Henderson and De Locht 
were operating on a shoestring. 

Today Le Bastogne is still unknown to the aver- 
age Quebecer. Out of five taxi drivers questioned 
recently only two had heard of it Yet, to a 
discriminating few, Le Bastogne is famous. Its 
cooking, atmosphere and service have become the 
rave of discerning gourmets from New York to 
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Edith Piaf and now make frequent appearance 


Quebec province nig! spot often return to La 





Bastogne 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affair 
and Charles G. (Chubby) Power, wartime Minister 


of National Ly lense ire tw of several Canada 

















statesmen who have dined there more tha one 


Roger Lemelin, the Quebec City novelist, droo 









when he talks of meals Henderson has cooked 
him 

But celebrated Quebec lawvel! ind cholatr 
really gave La Bastogne it reputatior lurist 
like Antoine Rivard, Solicitor-General of the 






Duplessis Government. and Noel Dorion. Fortie 





Taschereau and Cruy Robergs have een taunct 






patrons since the opening ind have talked so muc! 





about its cooking in the legal profession that it 






not uncommon to see three udges dining there a 
the same time Msgr. A. M. Parent and Prof 


Charles de Koninck of Laval University have 








spread its name through their own calling La 





Bastogne, roughly speaking, by longs to the law 






to learning and to the art: 





Canadian and American tourists have also carrie 












the news far and wide Henderson and De Locht 
have received letters asking for recip fre 
nearly every big Canadian city and from n 
cities south of the border lypical of these wa 
a recent letter from Benjamin J. Garfunkel 
New York attorney Your le ent 

et saiade was tlh finest list | have ever eat 





anywhere 






The policy of the twe emperamental re ' 






teurs is to serve the best food and wine obtau 








1o cater only to the most fastidiou palate { 
cultivate a chentele which like to pend il lea 
two hours ove! i meal ind to freeze out vill 






cy politenes the hot-dog and hamburger hour 






Determined to keep la Ba togne exclusive t 






epicures they eschew all forms of publicity and 






















advertising and rely for ninety percent ot then 
new custom on personal recommendation 


When they opened in May, 1951, Henderson and 


Vancouver and from Toronto to Key West, Fla De Locht did all the cooking and waiting then 
Between them Henderson and De Locht have selves and their wives did the dishwashing and 
produced what the Parisian singer Amy Flore bookkeeping Now they employ a Hungarian, a 
described on the back of her menu as the “most Belgian and a Canadien as assistant chefs an 
perfect French atmosphere and cooking in Nort! Swiss and a Frenchman as assistant waiters 
America.”’ On their first day they served seven meal 
Last summer Maurice Chevalier, the ageing between noon and midnight and they hadn't 
French singer, traveled especially from Montreal enough money to meet their first mortgage pay 
to Quebec City to eat a second meal at Le Bastogne ment Ihree weeks later, as the tourist seasor 
He wrote on the back of Ais menu, “This place burgeoned, they were serving one hundred and 
deserves the friendship of all French Canada.”’ fifty meals a day. Last winter, when many smal 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson, a French vocal Quebec City restaurant hut down for the of 
group who came to this country on tour with season, Le Bastogn« Continued on p 


THE OWNERS PREFER THE PLACE HALF-FULL SO THAT THE HOSTS GREET NOVELIST ROGER LEMELIN, A 
NO ONE WILL HURRY THROUGH THE MENU. ONCE REGULAR DINER WALL POSTER SHOWS A GERMAN 
PATRONS SAT HIDDEN ON A STAIRCASE FOR HOURS. PLANE SHOT DOWN AT BASTOGNE IN BELGIUM 
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RHYMES 


INA 


TEN-CENT 
SCRIBBLER 


Critics sometimes make fun of the 
homespun verses of Edna Jaques, 


Canada’s best-selling poet, but 


her swee 


joy to housewives and sailors and 


bring her a comfortable livelihood 


By JANICE TYRWHITT 


PHOTOS BY H. W. TETLOW 


haired woman sat chatting with the farmer’s 
wife who was preparing dinner in her honor. 
Do you always break the china when you’re 
etting a meal?” she asked as her hostess fumbled 


i \ FARMHOUSE KITCHEN a small grey- 


ind dropped a plate. The housewife retorted, *‘How 
vould 4 feel if Shakespeare came to supper?” 

The visitor was Edna Jaques, a Canadian jet 
hose work most literary critics refuse to clescribe 
is Shakespearean and some even refuse to describe 
quarters where its definition is 
than the fact that it 
rnymes and scans and goes straight to the heart, 
Miss Jaques’ work nevertheless is poetry, and big- 
league poetry at that. It’s the kind of verse women 
clip from local newspapers because they enjoy its 
rhyming catalogue of familiar pleasures like, ‘‘Fresh 
the taste of tea, the 
For Pauline Johnson’s 


is poetry In 


somewhat less important 


rhubarb in the spring 


crunch of wagon wheels.”’ 


14 


songs bring help and 





“LT have to be inspired.” says Edna Jaques. whose poems reflect her own country life. 


dramatic intensity Edna substitutes the content- 
ment of The Song My Kettle Sings. 

Her talent for pleasing a mass audience has 
made Edna Jaques Canada’s best-selling poet with 
an annual sale of five thousand volumes bearing 
such titles as Roses in December and Aunt Hattie’s 
Place. Her eight books sell for a dollar twenty- 
five each and from her ten percent royalty, plus 
payments for verse and prose sketches in news- 
papers and magazines, she makes more than a 
thousand dollars a year. Her second major source 
of income is her lecturing schedule which has taken 
her an average of ten thousand miles a year for 
the past twenty-five years, during which she has 
crossed Canada five times. Her after-dinner 
speeches to women’s institutes and community 
organizations usually consist of recitation and 
informal discussion of her own writing. Edna 
Jaques has proved that it’s possible for a Canadian 
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to earn a comfortable living from verse alone. 

“Poets are more famous than rich,’’ says Edna. 
\lthough she keeps a thrifty eye on her finances 
she gets more pleasure from the fact that her verse 
cheers and comforts her readers while it brings her 
a sizeable share of personal fame. A survey 
released April 30, 1952, by the Canadian Institute 
of Public Opinion ranked Edna as one of Canada’s 
most popular women. After many speeches she is 
discreetly mobbed by admirers. Radio commen- 
tators Claire Wallace and Jane Gray read her 
verses over the air. Some women keep Edna’s 
books beside their Bibles and never read anything 
else. During the war when an RCAF pilot asked 
with unmistakable awe, “‘Are you the real Edna 
Jaques?” she replied with characteristic matter- 
of-factness, ‘‘Well, I look pretty solid, don’t 1?” 
The airman produced one of her books and. said, 
“Your poems flew over the Pole with me last night.” 
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A steady stream of fan letters reaches Edna at 
her lakeside cottage near Clarkson, twenty miles 
west of Toronto, where she has lived for the past 
four years. From a British battleship in the Far 
East a sailor wrote, “I found your poem in an old 
edition of the Toronto Star, the one called, You 
Have to Believe in Happiness My girl is 
getting tired of waiting and I’m afraid of losing 
her, so I just keep your poem in my wallet and 
when I get lonely or discouraged I take it out 
and read it and it helps a lot.’’ From Prince Albert 
a farmer with a Santa Claus beard sent a photo- 
graph of himself standing in deep snow beside his 
sheep pen, together with several presents and a 
proposal of marriage which Edna, a widow, refused. 
Other readers have set her verses to hymn tunes. 
A Gobourg, Ont., woman wrote, “I have often 
tried to picture you in my mind, Miss Jaques, you 
must be so beautiful.”” But another reader was 
disillusioned: “Before I saw you I loved your 
poetry, now I never read it. I never was so dis- 
appointed in my life as when you got up on the 
platform to speak to the women of our church in 
Niagara Falls. I thought you’d be tall and beautiful 
like Kate Aitken but there you were, short and 
fat and homely.” 

Although Edna is a small plump woman, barely 
five feet tall, there’s a breezy look about her that 
led one small-town woman to remark, ‘‘You might 
be my sister.”” She has a strong streak of senti- 
mentality which often crystallizes into sugar in 
her writing. In her own personality this sweetness 
is laced with a salty abruptness of manner. Once 
a western friend phoned to report that a notoriously 
lazy neighbor had just lost a leg in an accident. 
‘“‘He might as well have lost both for all the use 
they are to him,”” was Edna’s tart comment. After 
a lecture in Victoria a woman gushed, “Oh, Miss 
Jaques, I just love gahdening——my gahdener has 
designed such a beautiful gahden for me.’”” Edna 
retorted, “When I garden I just claw in the earth 
with my own two hands.” 

Her bright brown eyes are the clue to a sturdy 
vitality of mind and body, bred in her childhood 
on the Saskatchewan prairies at the turn of the 
century. Sympathetic toward others, she inflicts 
on herself a discipline of hard work and adherence 
to the United Church ideal of abstention. At 
cocktail parties she nurses a glass of ginger ale. Her 
married daughter Joyce has smoked moderately 
for years but Edna still occasionally advises, 
“Better watch your smoking or it’ll get to be a 
habit.” 

“She’s a swell person, but I wouldn’t talk back 
to her even now,” Joyce admits with a grin. 

The keynote of Edna Jaques’ verse is the red 
geranium on the kitchen window sill, a recurring 
symbol of cheerfulness in humdrum surroundings. 
Edna always keeps one of these flowers in her own 
kitchen. ‘“Geraniums are wholesome plants that 
just grow without any fuss,’’ she says. ‘“They’re 
kinda like me, I guess—just a common ordinary 
sort of a plant.” 

Edna was born in the Ontario town of Colling- 
wood, the Georgian Bay port that was home base 
for her father, a lake-boat captain. When Edna 
was eleven Capt. Jaques was hit by a sudden surge 
of pioneering spirit. A blustering, domineering 
man, he swept his meek wife and five children off 
to the unsettled flatlands of Saskatchewan on a 
wave of enthusiasm that carried them through the 
early hardships of building a lonely homestead on 
the open prairie thirty-five miles south of Moose 
Jaw. Other easterners followed and Jaques became 
the patriarch of a thriving settlement. When the 
railway came through in 1911 the tiny town was 
called Briercrest, after the Jaques’ farm. 

The little colony prospered. The citizens of 
Briercrest were staunch Protestant churchgoers 
with a strong sense of their responsibility to God 
and to each other. Early settlers passed on to 
neighbors their newly learned knowledge of agri- 
culture and domestic skills. When Capt. Jaques 
first prepared to plow his unbroken fields he 
harnessed up four wild broncos in the belief that 
this was standard western practice. Edna and the 
younger children were ordered out of the way, so 
they watched the operation Continued on page 42 
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Edna’s house has a gingham and calico air, like her poetry. The living-room-kitch | ed sky 


Diminutive Edna. barely five feet tall. stands on this stool India yvomen help her harvest ra 


to give the scores of lectures which she delivers each year berry crop hich she sel roadsi¢ 
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Dobbs takes his radio show outdoors to greet his young fans at a monster rally. 


THE ROUGHRIDING MAYOR OF = 


In a city formerly known as Regina, a lanky and amiable American quarterback named Glen Dobbs has 


set an entire province on its ear and pushed Hopalong Cassidy into the shadows as a kids’ hero 
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HE ROUGHRIDERS, Saskatchewan’s pro- 
fessional football team based in Regina, have 
brought with them a new way of life to the 

wheat province. 

Converts living in Prince Albert, two hundred 
and ninety miles north of the capital, buy season 
tickets and drive the pot-holed round trip nine 
times each fall. 

Enthusiasts queue up in blizzards and thirty- 
below-zero weather in February to look at movies 
of Roughrider games and to listen to Roughrider 
players speak. Businessmen will risk almost three 
hundred thousand dollars this fall in a gamble they 
wouldn’t even consider in their own businesses. 
Football itself is responsible for most of these 
intemperances but one man alone is responsible 
for the stark extremes. 

This man is Glenn Dobbs, a wavy-haired, 
dimple-chinned, modest, almost overwhelmingly 
charming American quarterback who can conceiv- 
ably make twenty-five thousand dollars in less than 
six months in Canada this year. He is a man 
whose remarkable quality of making others feel 
important contributed largely toward saving the 
Roughriders from internal chaos when trouble 
brewed frequently last season and came close to 
open mutiny against the 1951 coach, Harry 
(Blackjack) Smith. Largely, it was Dobbs’ force 
of personality and quality of leadership that 
propelled the team into the Grey Cup final last 
November when for a week Saskatchewan received 
such unrestrained favorable nationwide publicity 
that Premier Tommy Douglas proclaimed it ‘‘one 
of the greatest things that ever happened to this 
province.” 

When lean and lanky Dobbs 
Eleventh Avenue, Regina’s main street, it is a good 
bet that three out of every six people he meets 
will speak to him and two others will turn to watch 
him when he passes. On the three who greet him 
Dobbs will bestow an open boyish grin, a big 
friendly handshake and the distinct impression 
that he had been spending the entire morning 
waiting for this moment. He will show in the 
ensuing brief conversation an apparently genuine 
concern for the other fellow’s housing problem, job 
and impacted wisdom tooth. In answer to almost 
any question Dobbs has an absorbed rapt manner 
of speaking, in an earthy Oklahoma twang, that 
leaves the listener an impression he alone has just 
shared something close to sacred with Glenn Dobbs. 

Last June 27, when he arrived in Regina for 
his second season in Canada and his first as coach 


ambles down 





By TRENT FRAYNE 


PHOTOS BY GORDON lL. HILLYARD 


of the Roughriders—for it was, indeed, Dobbs who 
succeeded Harry Smith— the recog- 
nized the event with this eight-column line across 
the top of the first sports page: Yippee! The 
Dobber is Back in Regina; Football Drills Start 
July 14. 
avid fans were flashing unofficial front license plates 
with DOBBERVILLE in heavy white letters on 
a green background and the words, Win in ’52 
in smaller letters above it. Other plates said 
SASKATCHEWAN in block letters and The 
Football Province in smaller ones. The provincial 
plates, ivory on black this year, will become white 
There’s 


Leader-Post 


In June many automobiles owned by 


on green, the Roughrider colors, in 1953. 
a possibility the province’s slogan, The Wheat 
Province, will be replaced on the official plates 
next year by The Football Province. Roy Malone, 
sales manager of radio station CKCK, received a 
letter from a friend in Winnipeg last fall addressed 
to Dobberville. Scotty Melville, sports editor of 
the Leader-Post, received a telephone call from a 
woman drink his milk 
“Would you mind asking Glenn Dobbs to phone 
us and speak to Tommy?’ the asked 
Melville. Dobbs phoned the youngster, told him 
the calcium in milk builds strong bones and advised 
him to drink all the milk his Mommie gave him 
Preston Balmer, who confesses he wasn’t 


whose son refused to 


woman 


much of 
a football fan when he lived in Saskatoon, says 
he hasn’t missed a game since his firm transferred 
him to Regina. ‘That Dobbs,” he remarked 
recently with a certain reverence. “Our five-year 
old boy, Lynn, wouldn’t eat cereal I told him 
Glenn Dobbs eats lots of Brex for his breakfast and 
now our little guy really gulps it.” 

Dobbs signed a two-year contract calling for 
twenty-five thousand dollars when he 
Regina for the 1951 season. It is believed his 1952 
salary was raised to fifteen thousand dollars when 
In addition he has given his 
name to a lire of children’s clothes that will net 


went to 


he became coach. 


him at least ten thousand dollars more this year 
William Chadwick, general manager of the Army 
and Navy department store in Regina, conceived 
the idea last winter of putting out cotton shirts 
for boys and girls and three ranges of blue jeans 


kiddies’, boys’ and girls’. They’re called Dobber 





With John, Glenn Jr. and wife June, Dobbs relaxes in his Regina home 
Mothers often phone him when small fry refuse to eat cereal or spinach 


jeans and Dobber shirts, range from two dollars 
to four dollars and bear the silhouette of a football 
player stamped on them Dobbs collects two and 
a half percent of gross sales 

Henry McGuire, an advertising account execu 
tive, bought two pairs of the jeans for his seven 
year-old son. “If both pairs happen to be in the 
wash at the same time, there’s hell to pay,’ he 
observes seriously ‘The boy won't wear anything 
else.’” In Saskatchewan, Glenn Dobbs is supplant 
ing Hopalong Cassidy and Buck Rogers 

But regardless of what he takes out of 
Dobbs puts a tremendous amount into it as wel 
When the football club asked for volunteers to paint 
Field, Dobbs wa 


sloshing green ont 


the fence surrounding ‘Taylor 


among the first to be paint 


the boards He canvassed for the Community 


Chest take 
tremendously popular weekly half-hour radio pro 


believed to be 


and he refused to payment for hr» 


gram. He insisted the fee fifty 
dollars a week) go to Roughrider club funds. Last 
spring nineteen club executives signed pledges for 
one thousand dollars each for a reserve fund in 
the event the Roughriders lose money this season 
Dobbs, as the new coach, attended the meeting 
and as one man passed the paper past Dobbs to 
another man Dobbs took it and signed his name 
Over their protests he remarked that twenty thou 
sand dollars was a little more insurance than 
nineteen thousand 

It is not too difficult to understand the apparent 
phenomenon of Dobbs when all the factors relating 
to the adulation that surrounds him are considered 
When he arrived in Regina the Roughriders had 
Western 1LO86 
Regina has always been a 
As far back as 1906 there was 


And the Roughriders were the most powerful team 


not won a championship since 
football 


i rugby team there 


fervid town 


in the west until Winnipeg began importing U.s 
players in the mid-Thirties 


When the long reign of Winnipeg was halted 
t was Calgary, not Regina, that halted it Chet 
in 1950 Edmonton came along to shove Regina 


aside and play Winnipeg in the Western final 
By the time Dobbs arrived for the 1951 season 
When he 


triumphs 


Regina was a city starved for victory 


provided it by sparking three straight 
as the season opened, the third a smashing 30-1 


victory over Winnipeg, he had to be nothing mort 


than a normal human to become Regina’s hero 
As it turned out, Dobbs was considerably more 
than a normal human: he was a big clean-cut 
grinning quarterback Continued on page 4 
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All was love and laughter in the log cabin 


until the midnight marauder came between them. 


And Clara learned that sometimes in the New World 


the woman could be the hunter 


By L. JOHANNE STEMO 


ILLUSTRATED BY OSCAR 


P IN the hills above the farm the coyotes courted 
| spring in amorous chorus. In the big new corral 
Litago and Blomster, the two cows whose names 
translated literally become Littlegood and Flower, chewed 
contentedly on their cud. Their moist eyes glowed in 
the dusk; their tails flicked half-heartedly and now and 
again the skin on their flanks rippled with the irritation 
of a mosquito. In a pleasant state of tranquility they 
drooled, swallowed and reswallowed, only to begin the 
whole process again. 

In the log barn could be heard an occasional stomping 
and movement. Five horses in varying shades from 
brown to black stood docile and content after the day’s 
work, their bellies roundly filled, their coats well-curried. 
Occasionally they changed weight from one foot to 
another; rubbed a forelock against the cribbing of a 
stall; blinked and dozed. 

Nearby a shelter of poles and straw housed a flock of 
chickens. They slept, stirred, crowded, scolded softly 
and rearranged themselves on the low roost. 

The house sat on the hill above the outbuildings. It 
was a log house with corners notched and fitted, the 
space between logs chinked and filled and the inside 
walls thickly plastered. Two small-paned windows 
faced south and two west, spilling yellow lamplight into 
the dusk. Godfrey Storliefsen pushed his empty plate 
forward on the creamy oilcloth-covered table. “‘Is there 
more, Clara?” 

‘‘More than even you could eat,’’ said his wife, rising 
to return with a bowl of thick milk, the culture of which 
she had carefully guarded in the long weeks it had taken 
them to come from the old land across the sea to this 
new home on the sparsely settled prairie. 

\ large enamel kettle sang gently on the back of the 
iron stove. The room was pleasantly warm, fragrant 
with the smell of good food, stirring softly with life. 
\ fair-skinned child sat in a low chair her blue eyes 
filmy with sleep. She nodded twice. 

Out of the night floated a long mournful cry and then 
a burst of short yips followed. The child came sharply 
ilert, looking round-eyed up at her parents and then 
breaking into breathless glee-filled laughter as she 
banged at the side of her chair with a bent spoon. 

Herr Coyote, eh Klumpen?” said Godfrey to the 
child. He scraped his chair back from the table, stretched 
his long legs in front of him and set the little girl on his 
Knee, 

“It’s a friendly sound in the night,”’ said Clara. 

‘Ho-ho,” laughed Godfrey. “Friendly!” 

[ think it’s friendly,’’ she said. “It’s like a song 


out there in the black night keeping us company. 
Listen .” 

A single wail echoed out over the rolling prairie to be 
taken up by others in various directions. The yipping 
burst forth anew and the chorus of voices seemed to 
become a part of the mysterious transient quality of 


night. 

“See,”’ said Clara. Her mind returned from the 
distant hills and she smiled at her husband. 

He nodded. ‘“‘Yah,” he said. ‘“‘But just you wait.” 


She stared at him and then understanding dawned in 
her eyes. “Oh, no.” 

‘‘Nothing as sneaky as a coyote.” 

‘“‘Pooh— I don’t believe it.”’ Her silky lashes shadowed 
the quick fire that flashed instantly. 

“Ho-ho. Better watch that temper.” 

“But my chickens, Godfrey- they wouldn’t dare 
touch my chickens. What should we do?” 

“Well I’ve been kind of expecting a visit.”’ 

“Ah--you! You are full of talk,” said Clara. ‘You 
know they never come near the buildings.’”’ Her face 
became sober, almost pleading. “‘Don’t you think so, 
Godfrey?” 

He met her worried look. ‘I wouldn’t bet on it,” 
he said. 

‘“‘Come,”’ she said to the child and snatched her up 
out of Godfrey’s arms. ‘“Time for bed.” 

Godfrey sat silent watching her get the child ready. 
“Let me take her,”’ he said reaching for the little girl 
now swathed in a long flannelette nightgown. He 
cuddled her a bit. 

“Just spoiling her,” said Clara but her tones held 
complacency as she stood hands on hips, a self-satisfied 
smile playing around her mouth. 

She pulled the covers back from the home-made cradle 
and Godfrey laid the child down and tucked her in. 
The cradle swayed gently to the touch of his hand. 

The chorus from the hills receded into the distance. 
Clara went to the window and looked into the dark 
night. ‘‘They’re miles away now.” 

Godfrey nodded. ““They sure sing up in them hills.” 


Clara turned to face him. ‘Anyway I have never 
yet lost a hen.”” She began to set the room to rights. 
‘““No,”’ admitted Godfrey. “‘But those crazy chickens 


of yours go farther and farther afield. And it’s spring. 


And Herr Coyote is hungry.” Continued on page 34 
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Immigrant Eva von Gencsy came right from the kitchen to dance to stardom 
with the Winnipeg Ballet. Back in Salzburg the balletomanes have never seen 


anything quite like her interpretation of the sultry siren that’s known as Lou 





Assiniboine Park lake is the background as Eva poses as Odette in the second act of Swan Lake. 





NEW soloist was emerging to captivate 

Winnipeg’s wise ballet audience. The people, 
-- many of them in gleaming evening dress, sat 
absorbing the gay lilting strains of Strauss and they 
could feel the warmth of the pale expressionless 
dancer come across the footlights to them. She 
moved crisply and with infinite grace in her long 
white tulle dress and her feet twinkled with con- 
summate precision in white satin slippers with two 
rows of satin ribbon crossed at the ankles. A tiny 
white tiara contrasted sharply with dark hair 
caught in a snood at the nape of her neck and she 
was completely given to the music of Vienna that 
directed her deft movements. 

There was a quality about her, someone remarked 
with eager enthusiasm afterward, that was as 
indefinable and as immediately recognizable as 
that of a thoroughbred race horse; a certain quality 
of grace or class that was as tangible as a summer 
breeze, and as intangible, too. But none of the 
praise reached the ears of the soloist. Already she 
was back in a kitchen washing dishes she’d hastily 
stacked before she’d dashed to the ballet three hours 
earlier. Her feet hurt. Her legs ached. She burst 
into tears. 

Eva von Gencsy cried the tears of fatigue many 
times that first year in Winnipeg where as a 
displaced person from Hungary she was a domestic 
servant in the large elegant home of C. D. (Casey) 
Shepard, a lawyer. The language was a constant 
struggle for her— at first the only words she knew 
were “doughnut, Coca-Cola’’—and so were the 
customs, the housework she’d never done before, 
and the endless practice required to sharpen the 
dancing technique that had made her a soloist in her 
native Budapest and at Salzburg, Austria. For 
most of that first year of loneliness and separation 
from home she felt her greatest friends were the 
composers to whose music she danced. That, at 
least, she could recognize and feel. 

She didn’t know it the night she wept in the 
kitchen but her little solo part in a ballet called 
Finishing School, in Winnipeg, was the turning 
point in her new life. She had cleaned the rooms in 
the three-story house, made the beds and prepared 
a dinner for eight people. Then, with the Strauss 
music filling the Winnipeg Auditorium, the audience 
felt the impact of her personality as she danced her 
first solo part with the Winnipeg Ballet. That was 
early in 1949 and through the next three years she 
became what David Yeddeau, founder of the 
Canadian Ballet Festival, calls ‘Canada’s most 
versatile prima ballerina.” 

Now, as leading ballerina for the Winnipeg 
Ballet, .Eva has been widely applauded in all types 
of ballet. In the classic works, of which her favorite 
is the grand pas de deux in Swan Lake, S. Roy 
Maley, of the Winnipeg Tribune, called her ‘‘a 
beautiful young dancer with a radiant personality 
who showed rare grace of figure and technical 
finish.”” In Vancouver the Province noted that 
“her waltz ballet excerpt . . . was an enthralling 
interlude.”” But Eva von Gencsy (pronounced 
Gen-shee, with a hard G) has won most of her 
prominence with audiences and ecstatic salutes 
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from critics in a Canadian satire of Robert W. 
Service’s poem, The Shooting of Dan McGrew, in 
which she dances the role of the celebrated Lou 

This ballet was created as a result of friends 
constantly pestering Gweneth Lioyd, founder and 
director of the Winnipeg Ballet, Betty Farrally, 
the dance mistress, and David Yeddeau, the former 
manager, for a ballet in a distinctly Canadian 
setting. They’d steered away from the idea on the 
grounds that anything they might produce would 
turn out to be a hashed-over version of Rose Marie. 
But then one night two years ago, as the three of 
them sat talking, David suggested they try a satire 
on Dan McGrew. The thought captured the 
imagination of all of them and they worked it out 
from there- Gweneth doing the choreography, 
David the scenario and Betty the dance routines. 
Originally, Jean MacKenzie, the company’s leading 
ballerina, played Lou. Then, when she married and 
retired from dancing the role fell to Lillian Lewis. 
Then Lillian, too, married and stopped dancing and 
the part went to Eva von Gencsy, who steadily had 
been improving under Betty Farrally’s strict 
discipline of diet and expert teaching ability. All 
three dancers had given Lou something different. 
Jean MacKenzie had been a blond, cold and aloof 
Lou; Lillian Lewis a dark warm-blooded one. Eva 
made Lou naughty and suggestive and the critics 
knocked themselves out describing her. “A vividly 
sensuous piece of work,” sighed Jack Karr in the 
Toronto Star. Herbert Whittaker, of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, observed: “‘A wicked roll of her 
hips... got the... festival going properly.” 
Sverywhere the company went, from Montreal to 
Vancouver, audiences laughed themselves into the 
spirit of the satire and the critics prodded around 
for synonyms for sex. 

Of all these roles the classics, the waltzes and 






Eva's performance in 
The Shooting of Dan McGrew 
wowed audiences and critics 







when the Winnipeg Ballet 
toured Canada in 1951. 


































the character parts- the one of Lou perhaps comes 
closest to the real Eva, although she is a young 
woman who off the stage leaves the impression that 
she is still playing a role. In turn she is the poised 
reserved ballerina, sedately expressing her devotion 
to the profession, and then suddenly she will flutter 
her eyelashes, toss her dark head and with a 
tantalizing laugh remark that she works so hard she 
has no time for dates. She does work hard, but she 
has time for occasional dates, too. One time, when 
the company was in Montreal, she arranged dinner 
engagements for two of the dancers with two 
Hungarian boys she knew. She found her own date 
somewhat anaemic, however, and, when the 
Hungarian boys showed up, she decided to take 
them herself. So the three of them, Eva and the two 
Hungarians, went out to dinner and didn’t return 
until three o’clock in the morning. 

This wasn’t precisely the surest way of maintain- 
ing esprit de corps in the company but Eva, with a 
ready laugh for other people’s jokes and almost 
continuous good humor, was able to ingratiate 
herself back into the girls’ good graces. During 
rehearsals she can be temperamental and frequently 
spats with her male partner, Arnold Spohr, but 
away from the theatre she is among the first to 
credit him with a great Continued on page 27 
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Eva now combines public performances with a steady teaching job 
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detectives in the 


bustling supermarts 


catch hundreds of 


food pilferers 


each year. 


thing is, the 






shopper who slips 









a ham under a coat 











or woman next door 








serve food market a middle-aged customer 

helped himself generously to the canned 
beef-with-mushrooms. It was a sight that warmed 
the hearts of the junior clerks but it troubled 
keen-eyed Arthur Bell, the store’s investigator. For 
Bell saw the customer deftly stow two tins in his 
pocket. ; 

When questioned a few minutes later the shopper 
reluctantly peeled five dollars’ worth of merchandise 
from about his person. Although steadily employed 
in a good job he admitted having pilfered from the 
market for several weeks. 

“I’ve been sending groceries to my poor old 
mother in Glasgow,” he explained in a rich Scottish 
burr. 

“Well, I hope you at least told your poor old 
mother where you’ve been shopping,” responded 
Bell. 

The man subsequently appeared in court and was 
fined twenty-five dollars and costs. But, though his 
excuse was somewhat unique, his case was merely 
one of dozens that week for Arthur Bell. As special 
investigator for an Ontario chain of supermarkets 
his major task is tracking down pilferers who, in a 
year, rob his employers of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. His name, incidentally, 
isn’t Bell—for obvious reasons he and his employer 
insist on remaining anonymous. 

Since the era of huge department stores and food 
markets began, shoplifting has been a headache 
for owners. But recently some firms have become 
increasingly alarmed. One t-store execu- 
tive in Toronto claims the situation is unchanged 
but that improved detection is uncovering more 
cases. Others insist pilfering is definitely on the 
upswing, probably due to higher costs of living. 

At any rate, the self-serve supermarkets, with 
their handy purse and pocket-size merchandise, are 
becoming fair game for the pilferer. In a week’s 
prowl through his markets Bell sees men and women 
of every age, income group and occupation steal 
everything from cigarettes to roasts of beef. 

Although the total losses run into thousands, 
individuals usually steal about a dollar and a half’s 
worth at a time and rarely more than five dollars’ 
worth. They aren’t professional criminals. A 
pilferer may be your next-door neighbor--or even 
your wife. 

Arthur Bell and the store managers have nabbed 
carpenters, clerks, lawyers’ wives and policemen’s 
wives, executives, bankers and, once, a clergyman 
who was later defrocked for his sins. 

One store manager, a World War II veteran, 
caught his former commanding officer pilfering. 
He passed up this opportunity to even old scores 
and let the CO off with a scolding. 

“No, pilferers aren’t the so-called criminal 
types,” says Bell. ““They’re your wife and mine and 
you and me. I liken it to people playing the races. 
They think they’re getting a little something for 
nothing.”’ 

Nevertheless, the “‘little something”’ totals up to 
big money, both in Canada and the U.S. In April 
the New York Journal of Commerce estimated that 
pilferers walk out with a daily haul of two hundred 
thousand dollars from American supermarkets. In 
Detroit, where an estimated two million dollars’ 


C= DAY last spring in an east Toronto self- 
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worth of goods is stolen each year, the supermarket 
operators concentrated on foodlifters in a two-day 
drive this spring. They flushed out fifty-seven 
factory workers, office workers, housewives and a 
professional boxer. Only one, a twenty-eight-year- 
old mother of two children whose husband had 
abandoned her, could claim she actually stole 
through need. She was caught with fifteen pounds 
of meat, including sausage, round steak, ham, 
bacon, roast beef and pork chops, all stuffed in the 
bodice of her loosely fitting dress. 

Most American stores have organized staff 
spotting systems or employ professional detective 
agencies. In Canada some supermarkets rely on 
their store layout and an alert staff to keep check 
on pilferers. 

Arthur Bell’s employers decided to hire a special 
investigator who could rove at random to cover 
trouble spots and also organize the efforts of store 
managers, who are often good amateur detectives 
themselves. 

In Bell they found the ideal blend of police 
training plus an understanding of human nature. 
A tall straight-backed man in his fifties, with a 
shock of greying hair, wide blue-grey eyes and a 
boyish grin, Bell looks more like the average shop- 
per than a cop. Hence he’s all 
the better as an investigator, 
able to wander unnoticed 
through the crowded aisles. 

After twenty-nine years 
in the RCMP, including ten 
years as head of its criminal 
investigation branch, the 
new job looked like a bus- 
man’s holiday to him. He 
retired from the force on a 
Friday in 1949 and turned 
supermarket investigator on 
Monday. He soon found 
that the job posed problems 
even for a veteran Mountie. 

Here, more than ever, he 
had to use discretion and 
judgment, avoid the pitfalls of false arrest and 
protect his employers and innocent families from 
unpleasantness whenever possible. Here too, al- 
though he also checks on dishonest employees and 
bad cheques, he rarely meets the hardened shifty 
criminal. It’s usually a hardened thrifty housewife 

“In my opinion, though, women are a little more 
honest than men,” Bell says. ‘Of course we catch 
more women, but then, consider the proportion of 
women to men that do the shopping.” 

Foodlifters are the people you’d least expect and 
usually the ones who need the merchandise least. 


“The ‘down-and-outers’ take less than the 
others,”’ Bell agrees. A housewife who used to drive 
to market in a Cadillac was caught stealing 


ninety-four cents’ worth of butter and meat. 

In London, Ont., this spring a housewife stole 
$5.37 worth of sausage, bacon, ham and cigarettes 
and admitted to an earlier theft. But, though she 
had fifty-one dollars in her purse, she refused to 
pay up, went to court and was fined twenty-five 
dollars. 

Sometimes whole families go in for pilfering. A 
man, his wife and a thirteen-year-old child were 
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caught stealing from a food market at various times 





and were warned to stay away. The mother does 


the shopping now and, so far, has a clean record 
Children are sometimes a problem but Bell tries 


to teach them rather than punish them, thus 


possibly discouraging a shoplifting career 
One day he noticed a boy (‘his boots were about 


three sizes too big for him’’) sneak some candy 


from a shelf, then telescope his fistful of loot up 
inside his drooping coat sleeve 


**Look, son,” said Bell, “if you want it that bad 
I'll buy it for you.” 
Sometimes kids get firmer treatment. One day 


Bell was warned by a cashier that a boy, a known 
Bell moved in 
the 


and 


pilferer, was loitering in the store 


for several minutes non 


the 


nearby and pair 


chalantly studied vegetables pinched 
the fruit. 

Finally the boy fidgeted and asked, You got the 
time, mister?’’ Bell pointed it out on the wall clock 
“You waiting for somebody, mister? 


“Why, no. 
The youngster hesitated 


Are you? 

““Look, son,”’ said Bell sharply, ‘“‘we’re on to you 
Better move along.” 

does 


““down-and-outer” 


Occasionally a 


genuine 





Bell remembers the day an elderly man 
theft 
packages of meat, looked carefully right and left, 


steal. 


obviously a new hand at picked out two 


then laboriously stuffed a package in each hip 


pocket. As he reached the cash register the manager 
approached 

‘Are you going to pay for the meat? 
gently 

Crestfallen, the shopper fished out his parcels 


’ he inquired 


*‘Now how about the money? 
The old fellow looked downcast 


He hadn't 


“Haven't 
so they let him off with 


got 
any,’ he said 
a warning. 
Many pilferers, when caught, plead that they are 
kleptomaniacs and hence not responsible for their 
crimes. And there really are a few such people who 
In Galt, Ont., 
housewife was caught with merchandise s 


cannot help but steal recently a 
tolen from 
four different stores. She was fined ten dollars but 
police arranged to have her examined by a psychia 
trist. 

Sometimes a relative of the kleptomaniac tips 
the store off. Thus the few true kleptomaniacs are 


generally known, watched Continued on next page 
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obtained between the aisles. Some 
Canadian stores find this store layout, 
manned by an alert staff, is protection 
enough. Others have installed built-in 
peep-holes at strategic points and one- 
way mirrors which, from the rear, are 
really observation windows 

lo a trained observer, potential 
shoplifters reveal themselves by their 
Invariably they are fur- 
tive, darting glances at the manager 
or older clerks. When they load goods 
into their shopping bags without paus 
study them it often 
If the same housewife shops 
three or four times a week she earns 
in extra glance from the staff 

Marked suspects who stock up on 


mannerisms 


ing to arouses 


Suspicion 


valuable items are even more 
One man who loaded 
i shopping bag with fifteen half pounds 


of butter carefully scrutinized 


small 
closely watched 


was 


even though he’d casually told the 
clerk that he was shopping for an 
ipartment block. Eventually he was 


juestioned and admitted he’d milked 
the store for hundred and fifty 
worth of butter 

Kven though a pilferer isn’t stopped 
it does not mean she wasn’t observed. 
likely leave the 
every day simply because the 
managers are not absolutely certain 
they still have the goods with them. 


two 


dollars 


Plenty of suspects 


stores 





(,one are 





his eyes on a every single 
moment the pilferer may have ditched 
her loot behind a counter. Parcels of 
meat are often found on the wrong 
shelves at the end of a day 

The spotter must also watch closely 
where the 
into a pocket, purse, or sleeve 


suspect 


article goes 
then 
make sure the item stays there right 
through the checking desk Often a 
pilferer has a twinge of conscience at 
the last moment, pulls out his 
ceries and pays for them 


to see stolen 


vrTo- 


For these reasons the danger of false 


arrest constantly haunts the investi 
gator. A few professional shoplifters 
take advantage of this Some have 


been known to buy an item in one 
store, then deliberately bring it out 
and feign a theft in another store 


When they are 


receipt 


questioned they pro 
duce a for the goods and the 
investigator is in hot water 

If a store manager 
facts he can still make a suspected thief 
suffer. One manager was almost—-but 
not quite 
concealing some steak 


isn’t sure of his 


certain that a shopper was 
He could not 
risk a possible false challenge so he took 
up his post beside the cash register and 
as the suspect arrived 
ceries the manager announced, to no 
one in “Sure would love 
a big juicy steak for dinner tonight!” 


with his gro 


particular, 


Unless a manager or investigator keeps The shopper looked startled and 
OBO LOL AL ee, 
_e J 4 
Life. Alas. Is Eating + 
the steaks and the roasts we used to carve. Z 
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Its the fashion to look ashen. 4 

It's considered chic to starve FE. )' dl 

“— ' 


Is a relic of the past 7 


longer if a hollow life is what 
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every meal our voices peal. 


Come fellows. who s fer lettuce 


Were 


oul hunge rwe 


dow nin 


quarts ol yoghu 


eTrow younger, 
ording to the plan) 
ookies. pies and ¢ 
Lets sav adieu to Irish stew. 
auf wiedersehen. 
oO lon 
We've been had by a fad 


That's strictly from Hauser. 


And what is the meaning of this universal fast 
| Where a cloister with an oyster 


wed with muscle buildin brat 


akes . .. both thickly iced and 


rer will the buttons burst from jacket. vest or trouser, 


—Patricia Skinner 
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the line-up If he 
with the steak it 
probably gave him indigestion. 
Another manager suspected that a 
woman had concealed a half pound of 


hurried through 
really did get away 


butter in the front of her dress It 
was wintertime so he engaged her in 
a long conversation beside a hot radia 
tor. Then he let her go, well-buttered 
and—he hoped-— repentant. 

When a manager or investigator is 
sure of his facts he generally accosts 
the suspect after he or she leaves the 
checking desk. Politely and quietly he 
isks them to the back of the store 
Sometimes a_ pilferer ditches 
goods along the way. 

One day Bell followed a manager and 
back room when a 
package of sausage dropped from be 
neath the latter’s armpit When he 
caught up with the pair the woman 
was putting up a stirring argument 

“She could talk the back end off a 
tractor—-until I produced the meat 
he recalls. ‘‘We let her go but we 
advised her not to shop there again.”’ 

Some Canadian supermarkets rely 
on this method alone and 
prosecute. 

“If people are seen pilfering we give 
them every chance to put it back or 
pay for it,’”’ explains one chain-store 
executive. ‘‘We ask them in a _ nice 
way and in nine cases out of ten they'll 
We never lay a hand on them 
Secause of this fair and 
treatment we often have onetime pil 
ferers return—-and even a thief spends 
money in your store. They know they 
are under the gun when they return 
and | don’t think it serves any 
purpose to call the police.’ 


stolen 


1 suspect to the 


refuse to 


do SO 
courteous 


good 
Bell’s employers subscribe to this 
theory to a limited extent. 

“Shame is sometimes the most effec 
tive punishment,” 
superiors. ‘“‘We often run 
plete hysteria when people are caught 
They'll offer to do anything to avoid 
punishment or disgrace for their fami 
their husbands 
or wives hold responsible jobs and they 


one of his 


agrees 


into com 


lies Often, you see, 


don't know their spouse has _ been 
pilfering.”’ 
Bell who is inclined to be lenient 


best to 
embarrass pilferers, as in the case of 
a prosperous man who stole a forty- 
cent item When he offered to pay 
sell the money the 
plied, “Oh no. You’re going right back 
that line-up and pay for it 
yourself!” 


whenever possible, does his 


investigator re 
through 

But in some cases the chain store 
feels warnings are not enough. Charges 
are being laid more frequently and 
fines of ten dollars and twenty-five 
dollars are more plentiful. Sentences 
are handed out frequently to offenders 
with Sudbury 
i man received thirty days 


previous records. In 
this spring 
in jail for repeated food-market thefts 

None of the 
pilferers they feel it 
adds up to bad public relations. They 
hope they’ll eventually solve the prob- 
lem by prevention. They want the 
pilferer to know that, if he continues 
to steal, he’ll be caught and dealt with 
perhaps when he least 


stores like sending 


to jail because 


sooner or later 
expects it 
pilferer will 


There’s at least one 


vouch for that A few weeks ago he 
was in a cash register queue with his 


As he passed the cigarette 
shelf he selected a pack, laid it casually 
on the counter, pulled a bill from his 


yvroceries 


po ket, tossed it over the « igarettes, 
then neatly palmed both bill and 
smokes back into his pocket 

Ihe cashier missed the performance 
but the pilferer didn’t get far For 


the shopper behind him in the line, also 
buying his Saturday hap- 
pened to be the store’s special investi- 


gator, Arthur Bell. 


groceries 
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Contractors and road officials can do mere 
and better work. do it easily and safely 
with the new Allis-Chalmers AD-40 Motoi 


Grader. One big reason is the new built-in 





hydraulic power steering system an 
other Allis-Chalmers first in the motor 
grader field. The AD-40 is specifically d 
signed to use this advanced system whi h 


retains the accuracy and roadability of 





mechanical steering ... and adds the ease 
Takes the work out of ditching. Hydraulic power Turning around is easier. ‘The operator can t 
does most of the steering, let the operator cut the AD-40’s front whee fror se { € and smoothness ol hydraulic U ering. 
ditches right up to culverts, ete., before turning even while standing Se . 
pe Easier steering is a bonus feature... for 


in the AD-40 there is already every operat 


ing advantage including unmatched vi 


*. ae ; 
Oe saad tad. 


ibility and greater, all-around comjort... 
plus maintenance and repair accessibility 


second to none! 


Add such exclusive Allis-Chalmers pet 
formance features as the ROLL-AWAY 


moldboard extra high clearances 





shock-absorbing tubular frame depend 


able General Motors 2-cycle diesel powe1 


Slopes banks without “wheel fight”. Powe: No “wheel kick” from holes and bumps. Hydraulic 


ing gets the grader into position much easier system cushions all shock Operator turns onl; Ae. and you have the fin st heavy-duty 
without the usual tiring “whee! fight when he wants to 


grader on the market! 


‘ 


Get the full story 
on the outstanding 


. AD-40 grader from your 
ie Allis-Chalmers dealer NOW. 





No back-breaking fight in muck, sand, soft Snowplowing is easier. Even with the added 
ditches. With hydraulic power, the operator front-end weight of a plow, steering is made easy Weight: 23,000 Ib e 104 brake hp 
pilots the wheel instead of wrestling it with the AD-40’s hydraulic system 
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Only ANSCO 
Guarantees Perfect Snapshots! 





perfect or you get a new roll free! Indoors or out... 
any time! Don’t trust to luck with 
ordinary film. Now, get clear, sparkling snapshots every time . 


extra cost! Ansco All-Weather Film gives the results you want, 


le negatives with the guarantee bond for a new roll free. 


Remember, only Ansco makes this guarantee! At dealers 
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CARBINE WILLIAMS inter 
esting biography of a North 
Carolina (earnestly played 
by James Stewart) who goes to prison 


A mildly 
real-life 


moonshiner 


after a shooting affray While in 
stripes he invents a new-type rifle which 
eventually kills a lot of Uncle Sam's 


enemies. 


DIPLOMATIC COURIER: Although its 
studious imitation of the old-time Hitch 
cock train thrillers reminds us 
that the 


passed, this 


merely 
master has never been sur 
manages to be a reason 
ably taut melodrama about murder and 
espionage in or Trieste 
1952. Tyrone Power, Patricia Neal and 


Karl Malden are among those present 


near circa 


FUN FOR FOUR: British studios have 
exported a number of delightful 
comedies in recent years but this pain 
ful domestic farce is definitely not one 


of them. It tells of two married cou 
ples (Nigel Patrick and Joan Green 
wood, Derek Farr and Helen Cherry) 


who infest the same crowded dwelling 


in modern London 


HAS ANYBODY SEEN MY GAL?: An 
agreeable little comedy about a wacky 
millionaire (Charies Coburn) 
nocently demoralizes a smali-town fam 
ily by giving 


who in 


them oc lot of money 


Piper Laurie, Rock Hudson and Lyn 
Bari are in the cast, and the raucous 
temper of 1928 is breezily suggested 


in gab and garb. 


THE LION AND THE HORSE: A pure 
cowboy's love for gis faithful hoss is 
just about the olcest theme in the 
movies. 
winning treatment 
unsentimentol outdoor 
that clean-shaven 
Cochran 


However; it gets unusually 
n this unpretentious, 
yarn 
ex-villain, 


featuring 
Steve 


LOVELY TO LOOK AT: This 1952 
Jerome Roberta is 
affair 
1935 


Astaire and 


version of Kern's 


a luxurious but clumsy when 
against the 
starring Fred 
Rogers. Kathryn Grayson 


Kee! are the singing 


musical 
Ginger 
and Howard 


measured 


lovers. Kern's 


GILNOCr BATES 


Excellent 
Good 


African Queen: Adventure 
Anything Can Happen: Comedy 
Atomic City: Spy drama. Good 
Battle at Apache Pass: Injuns. Fair. 
Bellies on Their Toes: Comedy. Fair. 
The Big Trees: Action drama. Poor 
Boots Malone: Turf drama. Excellent 
Bride of the Gorilla Poor 
Captive City: Crime drama 
Clash by Night: Sex drama 
U.S.A. 
Encore: Maugham Good. 
The Fighter: Boxing drama. Fair 

5 Fingers: Spy drama. Excellent 

High Noon 
His Excellency: Comedy-drama 
Hong Kong: Melodrama 
Hoodium Empire: Crime drama. Fair 
Hunted: British crime drama. Good. 


Fantasy 
Good 

Poor 
drama. Good. 


Deadline, Press 


package 


Western. Excellent. 
Good. 


Fair. 


Kangaroo: Outdoor drama. Fair 

Lady Godiva Rides Again: Satirical 
British comedy. Good 

Lydia Bailey: Haiti adventure. Good. 

Maltese Falcon: Crime (reissue). Tops. 

Man in the White Suit: Alec Guinnes 
comedy. Excellent. 

Manon: French drama. Fair. 





Maclean's 
MOVIES @ 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


* vincible 


A Place 
The Pride of St. 


Red Ball 
Red Mountain: 
Retreat, Hell!: War drama. Fair 
la Ronde: 















































fortunately, are as buoyant as 
lively dancing 
Champions 


tunes, 


ever and there s some 


by Ann Miller and the 


British 
slow, 


THE MAGIC BOX: Dozens of 
film stars play bit roles in this 
overlong but honest and moving biog 
raphy of the late William Friese 
Greene, Britain's pioneer movie-camera 
Robert Donat appears as the 
neglected genius, with Sir Laurence 
Olivier as a bewildered London bobby 
motion 


inventor 


who first sees pictures in 


OLIVER TWIST: Writer-director David 


lean's brilliant 1948 filming of the 
Dickens novel has been reissved in 
Canada. | like it even more now than 


| did four years ago 


Arnold Bennett's 
novel, yielded an un 
even and baffling 
comedy-drama which nonetheless offers 
a good deal of bracing entertainment. 
Alec Guinness is expert in the role 
of a washerwoman's son whose in- 
audacity 
populor 
an English 


THE PROMOTER: 
The Card, has 


sometimes screen 


humor and finally 
most 


mayor) of 


make him the resident 


(and the town, 


ROBIN HOOD: The amiable derring- 
do of the twelfth-century denizens of 
Sherwood Forest is depicted with con- 
siderable charm and dash in this en 


joyable fable, supervised in England 
by Walt Disney. 
SHE'S WORKING HER WAY 


THROUGH COLLEGE: !f you can succeed 
in forgetting that this Hollywood 
musical is supposedly based on a much 
stage play, The Male Animal, 
by James Thurber and Elliott Nugent, 
the film adds up to a pleasant entry. 
Virginia Mayo is ideally cast as a 
stripper named Hot Garters Gertie who 
becomes a co-ed 


wittier 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS: in 


spite of a rather draggy finale this is 
o nicely nostalgic account of life among 
the young snobs, bullies and ‘‘good 
types'’ at Rugby School in the 1830s. 
The picture, of course, is derived from 
the novel by Thomas Hughes. 

Marrying Kind: Comedy-drama. Good. 
Mr. Lord Says ‘“‘No!"': Comedy. Fair. 


My Six Convicts: Comedy-drama. Good. 


My Son John: ‘‘Message’’ drama. Fair. 
Outcast of the Islands: Drama. Good. 
Pat and Mike: Athletic comedy and 


romance. Excellent. 
in the Sun: Drama. Tops 
Lovis: Major-league 
comedy. Good. 

Express: War. 
Western 


baseball 
Fair. 


Fair. 


French 
Excellent. 


satirical comedy for 


adults. 


Singin’ in the Rain: Musical. Good. 
The Sniper 


Suspense. Excellent 


Something to Live For: Drama. Fair. 
Symphony of Life: War & music. Fair. 
Tembo: Jungle travelogue. Fo,ir 

3 for Bedroom C: Comedy. Poor 

Il Trovatore: Filmed opera. Good 
Walk East on Beacon: Spies. Fair. 


When in Rome: Comedy. Fair. 
The Wild North: Mountie drama. Good. 
World in His Arms: Adventure. Fair. 


You Can't Beat the Irish: Comedy. Fair. 
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The Star With the 
Dishpan Hands 


Continued from page 21 


deal of her improvement. Spohr, a 
rising choreographer as well as the 
Winnipeg Ballet’s leading male dancer, 
partners her in her favorite grand pas 
de deux and she says that because of 
him she can live the part she is dancing. 
“He really makes me feel he is a 
prince,” she says, ‘“‘and that way the 
spell can be communicated to the 
audience.”’ 

Her vivaciousness, flamboyance and 
even her rich Hungarian accent give 
her a winning way with the dancers, 
too, after the natural clashes of 
temperament that accompany long 
rehearsals. On a trip to eastern Canada 
last spring Eva announced as the train 
departed that she wanted most of all 
to see a sheep. Through the forests and 
rocklands bordering Lake Superior 
there were, of course, no sheep and Eva 
kept reiterating her desire to see one. 
As the train pulled into Toronto a lake 
freighter could be seen on Lake Ontario 
moving slowly toward the docks near 
the railway station. 

“There eet ees!”’ she cried, ‘‘a sheep, 
a sheep!”’ 

Her vanity is both a woman’s and an 
artist’s. She was ballerina in Gweneth 
Lloyd’s The Wise Virgins at the com- 
mand performance for Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edinburgh in the 
Winnipeg Auditorium last fall. At the 
last instant, just as the dancers were to 
go on-stage, Eva was missing. A stage- 
hand hurried to the dressing room to 
find her applying a last-second brush to 
her eyelashes. 

She is vain, in a laughing, good- 
natured but still definite way, about 
her weight and age which she surrounds 
with as much mystery as possible. She 
would be pleased if she were adjudged 
to be twenty-four years of age and 
appalled if the figure were placed at 
thirty, although most people who know 
her feel the latter to be the more 
accurate estimate. Similarly, one 
hundred and fifteen pounds is an 
excellent weight for a ballerina but it is 
one to which Eva, who loves Hungarian 
goulash, thick soups and ‘“‘wheeped 
creem,’’ can only aspire. Each time she 
yields to her yearning for rich foods 
and, because of Betty Farrally’s strict 
diet, it isn’t often —her thighs reflect 
it beneath her mesh stockings. 

Thus, while the purists may insist 
that on-stage her figure does not have 
the classic lines of the pencil-straight 
ballerina, she is far from inelegant. She 
is a pirouetting hourglass, with a full 
mouth, heavy-lashed hazel eyes under 
long slim black plucked brows and dark 
hair parted in the middle and pulled 
rather loosely back past her wide fore- 
head and high cheekbones to a horse- 
tail knot at the back. Mostly, she 
dresses in plain dark suits with light 
blouses. She is five-feet-six in her high- 
heeled, black suede shoes, with trim 
ankles and full shapely calves. She is 
olive-skinned, wears dangling earrings 
and little make-up 

For the last two years she has been a 
teacher at the Canadian Ballet School 
in Winnipeg and is described by Betty 
Farrally, the ballet mistress, as a good 
one—conscientious, patient and very 
hard-working. Last year, for instance, 
she conducted children’s classes at 
Dauphin, Man., traveling two hundred 
miles northwest by bus and missing 
only one day’s classes in Winnipeg. 

To do this she’d catch a bus at six 
o’clock each Thursday morning, jiggle 
and jog for six hours to Dauphin, con- 
duct her class there in the afternoon 
and make the two-hundred-mile return 
trip by bus at night. The next morning 
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she’d report to the ballet school at 
ten o’clock to conduct her Winnipeg 
classes or to begin a long day of re- 
hearsals if the company were readying 
for a performance or a tour Eva 
seldom found the trips monotonous or 
arduous, as she had found the house- 
work during her first year, because they 
were connected with ballet and any- 
thing connected with ballet was part 
of her. 

Therefore she regarded the house- 
work as a role, too, a means to an end 
The unfamiliarity of it and the long 
hours it required were part of her 
bargain in coming to Canada and she 
knew that after a year the obligation 
would be fulfilled. Four years ago, 
when the mere act of breathing grew 
complicated in much of Europe, she 
came as a domestic servant because 
that was fhe simplest method of leaving 
Hungary. Under DP terms she agreed 
to spend a minimum of a year in that 
capacity. She went to Winnipeg be 
cause a Travellers’ Aid woman in 
Montreal told her the ballet there was 
the best in this country. 

Meanwhile the Shepard family in 
Winnipeg had made an application to 
take a DP into their home as a domes- 
tic. So, on the morning of Oct. 1, 1948, 
when Eva stepped from a train at 
Winnipeg’s Union Station, it was to be 
greeted by Casey and Carol Shepard 

“It was an incredible scene,’’ Shepard 
recalls. ‘““They came out of the train 
like cattle, each wearing a flapping 
identification card. For us, the arrival 
of Eva was like getting an express 
package; in this case in human form.” 
The Shepards were moving to a new 
home the day Eva arrived and she got 
into the human chain that passed 
packages from the moving van to the 
house. 

It was a week before they communi- 
cated in anything more intelligible 
than sign language and then Carol 
discovered that her faulty school Ger 
man provided a common ground. When 
she learned Eva had been a dancer in 
Hungary and Austria Mrs. Shepard 
took her to Gweneth Lloyd. She was 
overweight, as much as twenty-five 
pounds, but there was about her 
dancing a flash of that indefinable 
something which Gweneth calls ‘“‘danc- 
ing from the heart.” 

In this connection, David Yeddeau 
has said that ballet, if it is to attract 
Canadians, must be entertainment first 
and art second. People like Margot 
Fonteyn and Moira Shearer, of the 
Sadler’s Wells company, have that 
quality of reaching the uninitiated and 
Eva von Gencsy has it, too. There 
are occasions, of course, when ballerinas 
have off nights, just as quarterbacks 
and pitchers have them On those 
occasions Yeddeau says, ““The horses 
weren't running that day,”’ and ballet 
will be a series of uninspiring leaps and 
jumps for people watching it for the 
first time 

Under a strict diet and uncompro- 
mising instruction Eva joined the corps 
de ballet and endeavored to regain her 
technique. The Shepards, who paid 
Eva the government-stipulated thirty- 
five dollars a month plus board and 
room, erected a dancer’s barre in the 
basement to facilitate Eva’s practicing 
When she wasn’t preparing meals, 
making beds, minding the Shepards’ 
three children or cleaning the house, 
she was in the basement practicing. At 
night, after twelve hours of housework, 
she went to the ballet school on Main 
Street and rehearsed with the corps dé 
ballet. On Winnipeg’s cold winter 
nights she’d wait on the corner for her 
bus and practice her steps in the snow. 
If it was difficult to manipulate her 
feet in heavy overshoes the exercise at 
least served to keep her warm 

Long before Eva’s year had elapsed 
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to look at 
heavenly to taste! 

Aylmer Peaches a perfect 

dessert, served chilled. 


Gorgeous 
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Luscious Aylmer Peaches 
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THE BEST 
GO TO AYLMER 


The finest tree-ripened 


... ripened in the sun 


peaches you ever saw are 
rushed to Aylmer kitchens 
right in the heart of 
Canada’s best orchard 
country. That’s how Aylmer 
captures the wonderful fla- 
vor of prize-quality peaches 
so every delicious 

trickle of pear h juice 18 
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Peach Shortcake, all-year-round 
treat! Easy to fix, with Aylmer 
Peaches to add wonderful flavor. 











































she had become one of the family at 
the Shepards’ In fact, the family 
became so fascinated by her career that 
Mrs. Shepard’s friends coined a stock 
sentence to cover all social engage- 
ments. ‘Carol won't be there,’ they’d 
say. “She has to be sitter because her 
DP is rehearsing Other nights, Eva 
would improve her English by reading 
large illustrated bedtime stories to the 
children. She’d look at the picture of 
a dog and then at the word under the 
picture and gradually, just as a child 
learns, she learned to recognize the 
words And for words that had too 
many syllables to be included in chil- 
dren’s books, Carol bought two Eng- 
lish-German dictionaries and the two 
of them would thumb through the soon 
dog-eared pages to find the phrases for 
which they were groping And Eva 
improved her English with her closest 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Nemes 
with whom she dines every Sunday 
night Gustav, editor of the weekly 
Canadian-Hungarian News, and his 
wife adopted a routine that never 
varies: dinner, relaxed reminiscences 
ind then an English lesson. 

Eva was conscientious but she never 
did become an accomplished help 
und the house One evening she 
moving precariously from the 
kitchen under a trayful of food after 
she had prepared a meal for twenty 
As she approached the swinging door 
leading to the dining room the door 
struck her tray and she served the meal 
on the floor Caro! Shepard, a con 
tained socialite, calmly surveyed the 








havoc and said to her guests, ‘Only, 
a ballerina can pick up things so 
gracefully 

In her second year Eva moved in 
with the Shepards as a guest and 
began teaching ballet to the childret 
They took her to their summer home 
it Victoria Beach, near Winnipeg, and 
there she light-heartedly remade an old 
bathing suit into one of those French 
suits that are composed largely of skin 
Chen she strolled, with an exaggerated 
roll of hei hips, across the sand ‘You 
could have heard a pin drop all along 
the beach,” a man who was there 
recalls nostalgically 

In spite of her fatigue and the tre 
mendous readjustment, Eva remem 
bers her two years with the Shepards 


is a period of growing contentment 


| grew to love Canada, I think, be 
cause of the beautiful way they lived 
together,” she says simply Love 
dominated the Shepard home. To m« 
it seemed the ideal of living.” She 
expresses a similar philosophy hout 
her two years in the corp ( if 
having been a soloist n Europe \ 
dancer must learn again to get used 
to the whole atmosphere of the ry 
you fit into a picture instcad | bhew 
one The fundamenta! e the sa 

of course, but the routine nd 
choreography diffe: ind 


difficult to be one of man 
most healthy ! think ‘ erin 


is a better dancer fe ? nr } 


muMtry n which Lo Tance itiSe 
there is an opportunity tor i girl in 
the corps to become i ballerina \t 
Salzburg everything is so permanent, 
30 set To be ilways in the corp would 


not be fair, you can understand, and 
here there is always a chan to do 
solo work. It is, I think, the difference 
between a young country and an old 
country 

Eva was born in Budapest, the 
voungest of three children. Her father, 
who died three years ago, was head 


master of a girls’ school at which her 
' 


mother also taught. Eva always wanted 
to dance and used to make up litt] 
dances and perform them for her 


parents. She was sent to the Russian 
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Ballet Academy in Budapest in 1935, 
vhen she was ten “Well,”’ she says, 
with a smile, “‘it was approximately in 
1935 and I was ten.’’) There she also 
attended drama school. Later she won 
a scholarship enabling her to study in 
Salzburg where the ballet mistress at 
her school was also the ballet mistress 
at the Opera House and, after a year 
of study, Eva was offered a contract 
to dance at the Opera House. She 
danced there for three years and then 
returned to Budapest to study 

Eva was a soloist at the Landes 
Theatre in Salzburg from 1945 until 
early in 1948 when she was refused a 
passport to Italy to fulfill a contract 
with the Wanda Osiris Compagnia in 


Rome That was when she decided 
to apply for emigration as a domesti 
servant to Canada “The American 


soldiers talked so much about home 
that I wanted to see the New World,” 
she says. ““The bombings during the 
war and the hard times that followed; 
those, and the stories and dreams of 
ihe Americans, decided me.’” She made 
her applicatidn in May and five months 
later joined the Shepard family 

She left the family two years ago 
and now shares a five-room furnished 
ipartment with two Hungarian sisters, 
Palma and Katrina Nagy, both of 
whom work at the Canadian-Hungarian 
News. Eva lost most of her love foi 
cooking in her year in the Shepard 
kitchen (‘‘and, anyway, Palma does 
it so beautifully”) but she does het 
share of the household duties in the 
ninety-dollar-a-month apartment. Hei 
monthly salary is not many dollars 
more than that but she finds her 
expenses are low because she spends 
© much time at the school and is 
compelled, by her distressing ability to 
idd weight easily, to eat like a rabbit 

She is on informal terms with the 
girls in the ballet but they are not her 
close friends. It addition to her Sunday 
nights with the Nemes family she finds 
the best way to relax is with people 
in other professions, and she knows a 
number of artists and doctors. What 
reading time she gets is confined largely 
to books on _ ballet Of these, he 
favorite is Serge Lifar’s On Classical 
Ballet, edited in English by Arnold L 
Haskell. In addition to English, Ev: 
speaks French (‘‘it is the language « 
ballet” 

She has an intense loyalty to the 
Winnipeg Ballet, which gave her he 


new life, and insists she would not be 


‘ 


Hungarian and German 


interested in opportunities to dance in 
the United States— thus far he has 


id none but some competent judges 
David Yeddeau 


says she could dance in any Broadway 


ire not so certain 


musical featuring ballet “‘with no diff 
ity whate : 
Supposin some of those p duce 
m< le pe ple se her in New York 
I \nygeles when tl W innipe 
Ballet our I the States s it has 
en considered doing,”’ suggests Yed 
eau, who left the company more than 


year ago to become a free-lance stage 


anager and producer in ‘Toronto 
‘They say to her, ‘How much are vou 
making?’ and when she replies, “A 


month.’ or what 
Darling 
would you be interested in a thousand 


hundred and fifty 
ver it is, they'll simply say 
dollars a week with us?’ 


Wh if would you d 9?” + 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of 
he approaching expiration of their sub 
scriptions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 

rhe demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue heyond the 
period covered by your subscription Te 
ivoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration notice, 
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High school graduates 


YOU CAN BE AN OFFICER 


Young men recently graduated from High School Apply today to the Recruiting Office 


with Junior Matriculation or equivalent educational nearest your home. 


N N.S 








. . ° » 1 Per nnel spot 7d 3¢ ach 1] 
standard may become officers in the Canadian Army No. | Personnel Depot, Garrison Barracks, Halifax, N.S. 
4 No. 2 Personne] Depot, Woodstock Road, Fredericton, N.B. 
Active Force. No. 3 Personne] Depot, Connaught Barracks 
3 Citadel Hill, Quebec, P.Q 
If accepted you begin training at Camp Borden as No. 4 Personnel Depot, 772 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, P.Q 
. . No. 5 Personnel Dep illery Pa got S fingston, On 
an Officer Cadet to qualify as a Second Lieutenant me. 5 Pens payee - r - . a ' weneioenen 
: : os ; No. 6 Personnel Depot, East Sunnybrook Park 
in the Active Force. You will receive Second Lieu- Bayview Ave., Toronto, Ont 
’ . . _— Nc ‘ersonnei Vepx Wolseley Barracks 
tenant's pay while in training. When you are granted sdk Fiinethe b, ps : =  & ’ setae 
zabeth oS 2onc i ] 
q@ commission you will then serve for periods of No. 8 Personnel Depot, Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man. 
3, 4or 5 years as you choose under the Short Service tthe entre 5 o “ prow — 
Liphinstone ost gina, Sask 
Commission Plan. At the end of this service you may No. 10 Personnel Depot, Currie Barracks, Calgary, Alta 
apply for a permanent commission. Se eee ees 
No. 11 Ps el Depot, 4201 West 3rd Ave., V er. BC 
To qualify you must be:—Single— Physically fit— “as eats. Wilh : 
’ € i€ >} t ‘ 
Between 18 and 25 years of age and have a Junior \. Jonas, Howlound 
. . N 3 Personnel Depot, Wallis H se, 
Matriculation or Equivalent Educational Standard. Rideau & Charlotte Sts., Ottawa, Ont 
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oodyear announces the 


LOWOUT-SAFE! 


Only the LifeGuard principle gives you 
positive safety in any blowout! 









BLOWOUT-SAFE! Experience has shown 
ethat only the double air chamber 
principle gives you positive safety in a 
bldwout emergency! If outer chamber 
blows out, LifeGuard inner chamber 
still holds air—enough air to allow you 
to come to a safe, controlled, straight- 
line st op. 


PUNCTURE-SAFE! Goodyear 

puncture-sealant (a layer of gum 

rubber) flows into hole, seals 

2 puncture without loss of air. The 

* puncture-sealant in the new Life- 

Guard Safety tube works on a 

similar principle to the sealant 

in the Goodyear bullet-proof gas 
tank. 


RE-USABLE! New LifeGuard 
® Safety Tubes can be removed 
and used in at least three sets 
of tires for 100,000 miles or 
more of blowout-safe, 
puncture-safe driving! 
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new LifeGuard Safety Tube! 


UNCTURE-SAFE! 


The only 100,000-mile re-usable protection! 








Now Goodyear brings you the New LifeGuard Safety Tube. Safety Tubes only once in 100,000 or more miles! You spread 
rm: ‘ . . > COS rer Sor? r f f fire ires , 

This great new Goodyear development gives you not just the cost over J or more sets of tres As your tires wear out, you 

partial protection, but actually makes a blowout harmless simply purchase new Goodyear tires (no need to buy new tubes 

and prevents puncture flats! Only the LifeGuard double air ~have your dealer remove your LifeGuards from your old 

chamber principle gives positive protection against blowouts tires, install them in Te aw oe You save money-—-and 

not partial protection against some blowouts, but complete you get the surest protection against blowouts and puncture: 

l ayail i », (piel 

1 

protection against all blowouts! that you can buy! 

; ; You can be puncture-safe and blowout-safe today! Just get your 

Besides giving you positive protection from punctures and . i ‘ ‘ 

bl “A nha Life ; H : Goodyear Dealer to equip your present tires with New Life 

yowout dangers, the jfeUuare Saves you money. Ow: . 2 m . ; , 
Guard Safety Tubes. See your Goodyear Dealer right away 


Because it’s re-usable—the only blowout and puncture protection 
; f ‘ F and get the complete story of the puncture-safe, blowout-safe 


> I , 
that doesn’t wear out when vour tire wears out! ; ; 
LifeGuard. Z/t’s the kind Of practical protection every motorist 
‘ 


Figure the savings yourself! You need to buy a set of LifeGuard can afford 














YOU CAN HAVE LIFEGUARDS INSTALLED THE ONLY MULTI-MILLION MILE 


IN YOUR PRESENT TIRES, TOO! PROVED PROTECTION! 
You can end the danger of blowouts and the inconvenience of flat tires In 17 years, in millions of miles, we know of no case of failure of a 
today! LifeGuards fit any make of tire. If your present tires are still Goodyear LifeGuard Safety Tube in a blowout. And the NEW Life 
good, get your Goodyear dealer to equip them with new LifeGuard Guard gives you the added protection of being puncture-safe because 
Safety Tubes. You can use them in at least three sets of tires! it seals its own punctures! 
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little men 








“SPORTSMAN PRINT” 
Pyjamas by Dwight Magee . 
Limited. Retails at 


approx. $5.95. 









Kippbies “Jackie 
Jumper” by West- 
ern Shirt and Over- 
all Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
Retails at approx. 


$2.95. 


For THE MAN that’s wise... for the lady that buys. . 
“Tex-made™” means well-made Cotton fabrics. 
Made to stand up to continuous hard wear... 
keep their good looks ... fit into any budget. Wise 


shoppers agree “Tex-made™ Cottons by the yard or 





Sport Saint from *Vex-made™ “Chinook” 


cee made up into garments like those shown here represent 
by Style Guild Inc. Retails at approx. $4.95. I o* I 






the best buy—"Canada’s Standard of Quality”. 


Corron Drie ‘Trousers by Peerless Textile 
Products Co. Ltd. Retails at approx. $4.50. 


pOw?WIE NITION TEA TELE COMPANY LIMITED 
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London Letter 


Continued from page 4 


in its construction but the Serbs put 
freedom first. 

After the 1914-1918 war had ended 
Woodrow Wilson brought all the aca- 
demic wisdom and lack of practical 
experience which he could command to 
redesign Europe and free the minorities 
of the chains that held them down. 
With the connivance of Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau Austria was reduced 
to a truncated territory of a great capi- 
tal with nothing but scenery and his- 
tory to sustain it. But Serbia emerged 
as the Yugoslavia we know today. The 
assassin of Sarajevo had done well for 
his people. The throne was firmly es- 
tablished and the country which had so 
resented inclusion in the Austrian 
Empire now had its own minorities. 

Then on an October day in 1934 the 
assassin’s revolver was heard again. It 
was in Marseilles but the victim was 
King Alexander of Serbia, who was on 
an official visit to France. Croatian 
exiles, who had organized a body of 
terrorists, waited for him. Another 
minority had spoken with a_ bullet 
instead of words. 

Last Saturday at Claridges the exiled 
King Peter of Yugoslavia told me how 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee en 8 ed 


PLEA 


OF ALAZ) HUSBAND 

fo win my heart you played a part 
Convincingly and sweetly; 

The helpless maid that you portrayed 


Enamored me complete ly. 


But now that we're united, dear, 
Pursue your act no longer. 
Be feminine, but please begin 


To look a little stronger 


\ttack each chore | find a bore; 
Lse methods fast and clever 
Begin today—you needn't play 
The helpless type forever! 


— Richard Wheeler 


ee | 


he heard the news of his father’s 


4aSSas5s- 
ination. Peter was eleven years of age 
it the time of the assassination and he 
mounted the troubled throne as a mere 
hild mourning the father whom he 
deeply loved. Naturally he could only 
king in name, and his father’s 
ousin, Prince Paul, a brother-in-law of 
the Duchess of Kent, was made Regent 


be a 


The Serbs and their conglomerate 
minorities rallied to the young king 
vhen he mounted the throne. They are 


in emotional people with a 
poetry of their own and they 
moved by the vouth of the boy whose 
father had been so cruelly murdered 
It seemed that at last Serbia would 
have a real period of internal and ex 


peasant 
were 


ternal peace. 

But there was a mad Austrian paint 
er of bad sunsets, a ranting 
with a fruity baritone, a cruel creature 
with a devilish knowledge of the weak 
nesses and cupidity of human nature 
Step by step Hitler built his kingdom 
on brutality and fear And so there 

ime Der Tag once more. This time it 
vas Poland that met the 
thrust. 

Yugoslavia was not at war! Almost 
for the first time in European history 
they were not involved in the battle 
Wisely, if ingloriously, Prince Paul’s 
Government conceded everything that 
Germany demanded in the way of eco- 


igitator 


German 
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nomic benefits heir hatred of Ger 
many was intense but they recognized 
the weaknesses of their isolation 
Neither Britain nor France could send 
them a single grenadier if they engaged 
in war. Also the great bear was Ger 
many’s ally or, at any rate, Germany’s 
The infamous nonaggression 
pact had joined Germany and Russia 
in unholy matrimony 

But in 1941 German arrogance was 
out of hand 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria, and 
Hitler summoned Prince Paul and his 
principal ministers to Berlin. “I de 
mand passage across your territory,” 
said Hitler. Prince Paul no doubt did 
his best but he was no match for the 
ranting all-conquering Caesar of Ber 
lin. 

Paul returned home and 
that he had given in to Hitler to save 
Serbia from being crushed. In a matter 
of hours there was a palace revolution. 
A group of Serbian officers and politi- 
cians, with the young King at their 
head, overthrew the government and 
sent Prince Paul into ignominious exile 

The Germans did not hesitate. With 
out even a declaration of war they sent 
a savage bombing raid on Belgrade and 
then attacked with such fury that the 
end was only a matter of days. While 
the Serbs were still fighting with un- 
imaginable bravery the heroic Italians 
thought they had better come in on a 
sure thing, so they attacked Serbia 
from the west. In ten days it was all 
Or so Hitler thought. How was 
he to know then that large forces of 
Serbs, later to be called Partisans, had 
escaped to the mountains where they 
were to harass the Germans by day and 
by night until Hitler and the Third 
Reich had gone down in flames 

In the meantime the King and his 
idvisers had flown to London where 
they joined the ever enlarging group of 


stooge 


German forces were in 


declared 


over 


émigré governments. London in those 
days was in fact the very seat of world 
government” or at any rate that por 
tion of the world that was at war with 
Hitler 

About a vear later the mother of 
King Peter asked me to come and see 
her. She was worried about her son 
and wanted me to advise her. For what 
my advice was worth I gave it to her 
The young King should be flown to the 
Serbian mountains and join the Par 
tisans. If he did not do so he 
find that the men who had conducted 


would 


the resistance movement would seize 


power when the war was ove! 


The conflict was obvious, the conflict 
between the Queen and the mother 
Her husband had been assassinated 


Was she to lose her son in the desperate 
fighting of the Partisans? Peter did 
When the 
declared himself dictator and the mon 
No doubt it will 
while Tito rules 

he Serbian 


not go war was over ‘Tito 


irchy was at an end 
live again, but not 

| have told this story of t 
people because today they have the 
largest army in Europe, and constitut 
the most important military ally that 
the West possesses While France and 
with the aid of America and 


Western Ger 


European 


Britain 
some participation by 
many, try to build up a 
Army, Yugoslavia has more 
in Europe than all the rest of them put 
With 
Tito faces not 


satellites that support her. 


divisions 


treme ndous courage 
Russia, but the 


together 
only 


Yet even that does not conclude the 
story As a Communist he has enun 
ciated the theory that 
need not be subservient to Russia. He 
has shown the way to others 


Communism 


The story of the Yugoslav tailor has 
Ridicule is a weapon that 
every despot fears The Yugoslavs 
laugh at the Kremlin, and in Stalin’s 
laughter may sound more 
than gunfire. * 


significance 


ears that 
menacing 
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HOME. FUM TH’ 
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“My wife, 4-year-old 
daughter and | holiday- 
tripped 4200 miles through 
5 provinces—from Sudbury 
to Cape Breton's thrilling 
Cabot Trail. Our Morris 
Oxford's sturdiness and 

and its smooth 


strength, 
' ‘ —* combined to give us 
31 days of pleasure and 
Uw h ri profit... trouble-free and 
economical. 


John D. Murphy, 
Sudbury, Ont.* 











MORRIS OWNER SAYS, 


“MILE TRIP of 
SAVINGS ¢ COMFORT 





IN 


Enjoy the same economical, trouble-free 
comfortable motoring that Mr. Murphy 
writes about—choose a Morris Oxford 
or Minor! 


Morris, economical to buy and oper- 
ate... gives more miles per gallon... 
simple to park . . . beautiful to look at, 
too! 















*This letter 
available for in- 
spection af our 
Ontario _Distri- 
butor's office, 


52-5 


One ° MORRIS 

















-S) WOVEN NAMES 
Safeguard against loss—avoid arguments 
Easily attached with a few stitches. or 
No-So Cement 

Order early from your dealer—or from 


— Belleville 15, Ontario 


3 doz $! 80 
6 dor $240 


“s 


SOLES 


outwear leather 
more the 


2tol! 
























CASH'S 
NAMES 


9 dor. $3.00 
12 dor $3 50 


NO-SO CEMENT 
per tube 25« 








































Guns Are For Men 


Continued from page 18 


Clara flushed. ‘‘ Herr Coyote! Herr 
Coyote! He’s just a poor wild animal. 
not a person.” 

“‘He’s a pretty smart fellow.” 

“Talk, talk,’’ said Clara. She 
shrugged her shoulders. “I am not 
going to listen to such talk.”’ 

But restlessness had invaded the 
room. Clara poked at the cold embers 
in the big iron stove and reached for 
the knife. 

“‘T’ll make up the fire,”’ said Godfrey 
and began slicing off kindling. 

She gathered up the few dishes from 
the late meal, washed and stacked 
them. The iron stove once again gave 
off warmth and the kettle began to 
hum but the phantom voices of the 
coyote spilling out on the night air 
had taken on a quality of cunning in 
her ears. 


’ 


YHE spring morning came over the 

hills and flooded the land with pink 
haze. The sun poked sharp hot fingers 
into the earth until it came alive and 
trickles of water made a pattern over 
the black crusted field while below the 
house an almost forgotten stream bed 
gurgled and overflowed in an exuber- 
ance of rebirth. 

Godfrey, busily stretching a second 
barbed wire on the row of sturdy 
willow posts that encircled his hundred 
and sixty acres came abruptly erect as 
he heard Clara call his name. She 
called again and the urgency in her 
tones discharged a series of shocks 
down his spine and sent him running 
across the fields to meet her. 

But even with the taste of fear in 
his insides as he dropped his tools and 
closed the distance between them he 
couldn't fail to notice how the wind 
molded the dark print of her dress 
against her slim young body as she 
ran and how her hair, usually so neatly 
pinned, streamed out behind like a 
cloud of shining silk. 

“Clara,” he called to her in concern. 

‘“‘He came,” she screamed between 
gasps for breath. “I heard a noise and 
then " 

“‘What came?” He held her by the 
shoulders striving to calm her. 

‘“‘He came—-I ran down there 
them...” 

“What in heaven’s name,” said 
Godfrey. ““Who came?” Fear for their 
child rose to a peak within him. ‘“‘Where 
is Klumpen?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing’s the matter with Klumpen. 
It’s the coyote—.”’ 

“Oh,” he said and heaved a sigh as 
the fear fell away like a dust devil 
when the wind dies. He dropped her 
shoulders. 

She stood waiting, getting her breath 
and then she clutched at the suspenders 
that hooked onto the bib of his faded 
overalls. Her voice came harsh and 
brittle. ‘“‘Don’t you understand? The 
coyote got one of my hens.” 

Godfrey nodded. ‘“‘Yah—.”’ 

“But why? Why never before? They 
were out all last summer.’ 

‘‘Now that we are finished with the 
buildings I work off in the fields all 
day—-well—those foolish hens don’t 
use any sense either.” 

““No sense? What do you mean?” 

*‘Well look where they go—away out 
in the bush.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
tones should have warned him. 

“Do?” He shrugged. ‘‘What can I 
do? I’ve got to finish this fence.”’ 

*“What!”’ 

His eyes dropped. ‘Well 

“IT guess you're not going to be up 
here fencing while that coyote comes 
back to steal another one. My nice 
fat chickens—I didn’t raise them for 


and 


Her 
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the coyote to make a great feast on.” 

“But Clara He stood helpless 
and then his thoughts took another 
turn. ‘‘Maybe he didn’t get a chicken. 
Maybe you frightened him Res 

“Ho,” she cut in scornfully. ‘“‘What 
do you take me for? I heard those 
chickens cackling and with my own 
eyes I saw the feathers flying.’”” She 
pushed her hair from her face and 
plucked out the loose pins but her eyes 
didn’t waver from his. Finally she 
said. ‘“‘You have a gun.” 

“But Herr Coyote will be miles away 
by now.” 

“* Herr Coyote! 
shrugged expressively. 
the man?” 

Her tone raised goose-pimples over 
his skin. “I tell you, Clara, there’s no 
use for me to go now.” 

“Godfrey!” The well-known storm 
signals were in her voice. ‘““That low- 
down sneaky coyote steals my chickens 

you better come.” 

He heaved a sigh and began gather- 
ing up tools and wire. “It won’t do 
any good,”’ he protested weakly as he 
unhooked the two horses from the 


Herr Coyote!”’ She 
“Are you not 


stoneboat and clucked them on their 
way. 
She walked beside him across the 


field and when they came to the gate 
Godfrey looped the lines together and 
bade the horses stand. 

Clara pursed her lips in disapproval 
as he called them each by name. ‘“Tom, 
Bess,” she repeated. “Such funny 
names.”’ 

“Huh?” 

“Your poor animals. They must be 
ashamed of ugly names.” 

“*Ho-ho Godfrey’s face broke 
into smiles. ‘‘Now you sound like your- 
self. But let me tell you, I don’t have 
to explain them like I have to explain 
the names on your cows. Litago! And 
Blomster! Ho-ho, when I explain those 
people roll their eyes.” 

““Ah—you,” said Clara. 
into the house. 

Godfrey followed. He got the twenty- 
two from its niche above the clothes 


She went 


cupboard, loaded the magazine and 
went haltingly in search of Herr 
Coyote. 

Half an hour later he returned. ‘‘He 


got her all right,” he said. ‘I found 
a heap of feathers on the far side of 
the crik.” 

“Did you find the coyote?” 

“It’s not so easy.” 

Clara eyed him strangely. ‘‘Does it 

ve to be easy? You are the man.” 

“Look, Clara, the coyote is gone. 
He'll be miles away by now. I can't 
track him.”’ He stared around the 
room though it might yield a 
solution. ‘‘I could maybe set a trap.” 

“A trap yeu think and catch a 
chicken maybe.” 

‘“Well—.” He lifted his hands in a 
helpless gesture. 

“All you got to do is keep your eyes 
open,” said Clara. ‘Keep your eyes 
open and you'll be bound to see him. 
And of course you must carry the gun 
always.”’ 

Godfrey did not reply. He rose and 
went out to stable the horses. 
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yo peeey days passed, three days in 
which the gun was always within 
reach; three days in which he hardly 
stirred from the shadows of the build- 
ings. On the fourth day of his vigil 
he knew that he would have to begin 
the field work. When he sighted the 
horses in the pasture below the house 
he slung the gun over a spike on the 
outside wall of the house and went 
down the slope. 

He had barely reached the bottom 
when he heard Clara’s urgent cries and 
great cackling in the vicinity of the 
henhouse. He raced back, scrambling 
through rose briars and underbrush, 
hardly knowing if he went over or 
under the barbed - wire fence that 
enclosed the yard. He snatched up 
the gun but he was too late. Clara 
met him with a fat grey hen in her 
arms, its neck dangling. 

‘‘Where were you?’’ Her blue eyes 
were slaty. “Right in front of my 
eyes he was when he dropped the 
chicken and ran.” 

Godfrey took the hen from her and 
probed with his fingers “Broken 
neck,” he said. 

It was the middle of the week and 
they ate their chicken dinner in an 
uncomfortable atmosphere of strain 
A chilling and absurd silence filled the 
room with unsaid words. Through it 
all the kettle sang on the back of the 
iron stove, the dry poplar wood sent 
up a shower of sparks and the child 
laughed and talked and drooled while 
her fat round cheeks glistened. 

Godfrey, chewing on a juicy brown 
drumstick, found it suddenly flat as 
he became aware of Clara’s pale 
accusative stare across the table. 

“How can you sit there and just 
eat?” she said and rose. She crossed 
the scrubbed floor, bleached a creamy 
white from many washings and went 
to stand in the open doorway 

Godfrey shoved hastily back from 
the table. The milk jug spilled and 
broke and the dishes rattled. ‘“‘Hush,”’ 
he exploded at the child as she began 
to scream. He reached for his gun and 
strode past Clara and out the door. 

The woods were green with new leaf, 
the earth was damp underfoot, a robin 
called to its mate and overhead, in a 
dead and crumbling birch, a crested 
woodpecker beat out a staccato rhythm. 

Godfrey carried the gun loosely under 
his arm, pausing to listen now and 
again but there was nothing. Only the 
distant almost inaudible trickle of water 
in the gully below came to his ears. 
He sat on a fallen log smothered by a 
feeling of helpless inadequacy brought 
about by Clara’s unreasonable accusa- 
tions. Of Herr Coyote there was no 
sign nor had he expected any 

Ways and means of disposing of the 
thief made wide and exaggerated circles 
in his mind only to be replaced by the 
urgency of all the work that needed 
doing —fields to be plowed and seeded, 
land to be cleared, more fences that 
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needed building. There was no end to 
what must be done and now he was 
tied to the house on account of a 
coyote and a few paltry chickens 

Deep in his heart he had a contempt 
for the stupidity of these birds craning 
their necks far afield and seemingly 
asking to be caught If he had his 
way he would limit the flock to eight 
or at most a dozen, just enough to 
keep them in eggs. But such a traitor- 
ous thought he dared not voice aloud 

His anger spent Godfrey returned to 
the house and called Clara. Almost he 
flinched as he saw her in the doorway, 
her blue eyes smoky and impersonal 
and the soft lines of her face filled 
with a sick kind of pain. ‘“‘How would 
you like to learn to shoot?”’ he offered 

She shook her head then came slowly 
forward and took hold of the gun 
barrel gingerly. 

“You could, you know.” He put 
the stock to her shoulder and showed 
her how to sight. “‘Come on, have a 
try,” he urged and pointed to a well- 
defined knot in a post less than fifty 
feet away. 

She closed her eyes and squeezed the 
trigger. 

“*Ho-ho Involuntary laughter 
escaped him. “Better if you keep your 
eyes open,”’ he said reloading. 

She glared. “Give it to me.’ For 
long moments she sighted until the 
gun wobbled loosely in her grip. 

“Better rest it,” he said taking the 
gun and bringing it slowly up into 
position and firing a bull’s-eye. He 
instructed her again. 

This time she brought it up and 
fired coming within inches of the knot. 
“It’s awful noisy,” she said and 
squirmed with distaste 

They held a kind of target practice 
several times after that but Clara was 
never very enthusiastic and the quarrel 
between them slumbered uneasily. But 
even she had to concede that the field 
work had to begin so that when he 
left in the mornings she took charge 
of the gun. 


T was late afternoon of the same 

week when he heard the shot and 
pulled his horses to a halt. He listened, 
heard nothing more but, looking at 
the sun low in the sky, he decided to 
call it a day. 

He hated the guilt that enveloped 
him whenever he thought of the 
thieving coyote but he resented even 
more the accusations that flared anew 
in Clara’s eyes whenever the subject 
was broached between them so that 
he was completely unprepared for the 
triumph in her face as she met him 
now at the gate 

Flushed and breathless words and 
laughter spilled over one another. “‘] 
had a shot at him. You must of heard 
it, Godfrey. Did you not hear it?” 

“So you shot him,”’ he said and a 
weight removed. itself from his insides 

“I took the gun with me when | 
went to feed the chickens and then” 
laughter broke from her again—‘‘then 
I waited and there he was.’ 

“You hit him?’ 

“T must have hit his tail. I saw him 
turn. I saw his ears sticking up and 
that brown bushy tail.” 

Godfrey stared at her for a moment 
He began to laugh. “So you hit his 
tail,’ he said. ‘‘Well, never mind, my 
Clara. You probably scared him half 
to death and he won’t be back for a 
time.”’ 

“Do you really think so?’’ Her eyes 
were shining and warm and suddenly 
the old good feeling was between them 

“I’m glad I didn’t kill him,” she 
confided. ‘“‘You know, he’s like you 
said—like a person. And so graceful.”’ 

“‘Ho—and I thought you were all 
set to do away with this chicken thief 
—hang him from the highest limb.”’ 
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Well. he makes me so mad ~— but stopped and listened but there was no 
f he scared trace of Herr Coyote, nor blood, nor 
Sure aid Godfrey I knew it feathers 
the tin You're an old softy 
We su leave it to me. I'll get him fps days leaped ahead. Spring work 
‘ ese da was upon them -~ fields and gardens 


ssed the horses, watered and broody hens. And, because there 


bled and fed them Now we'll had been no disturbance in the chicken 
j he said returning to the yard, a false sense of security lulled 

j Godfrey's conscience to rest 

H ing the child up in his arms He was sitting peacefully on the front 


stoop after the day’s work when Clara's 
ilmost hysterical voice accosted him 
‘What in heaven’s name?’ he said 


ree of them went down the 
They irted the draw where 
ckled in an almost inaudible 


ind on the far side they leaping up 





“Have you been counting the hens 
at night, Godfrey?’” She came up the 
hill from the vicinity of the chicken 


pen 
“Well 
“So you didn’t You knew that 


coyote would be back but it didn’t 
matter to you.” 

“But Clara, I’ve been busy 

‘Pooh 
long does it take to count a_ few 
chickens? I have told you how I count 
them before I close the door on them 
at night but no, not you. Now three 


words and excuses How 


more are gone.” 
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He stood wordless. It always amazed 
him how her temper flared so hotly 
into fire 

“My nice fat chickens. Soon there 
won't be any left.” 

“You have the gun, too,” he re 
minded her 

“Yah, but you are the man,” sh 
said “Tonight you must take the 
gun and make your bed in the straw 
and wait for him. For shame that you 
should forget to count the hens! Here 
here is the gun. Go now.” 

He felt the cold barrel in his arms 
‘‘Here,”’ she said “Here’s an old 
cover to keep you warm but not so 
comfortable that you forget to wake 
when the coyote comes | hope r. 

Some shortcoming in himself made 
it impossible for him to protest or deny 
her accusations Instead he turned 
from her in a glum kind of anger and 
went down the hill to the shelter of 
poles and straw that was the henhouse 
For a while he sat brooding over his 
unpleasant thoughts and then he laid 
the gun above his head, kicked off his 
boots and crept under the old cove) 

Each night after that he took up hi 
position in the straw shelter and eacl 
night he fell asleep to the song of the 
coyotes in the hills. Sometimes there 
were only a tew short yips but some 
times the chorus continued far into the 
night, invading his dreams and stalkin 
his subconscious, until he wakened 
i nightmare of sweat 

Daytimes, while he was at work, he 
could hear Clara target practicing and 
i sharp yearning would be in him to 
return to the house and take her in 
his arms. But when he thought of how 
two more hens had disappeared fron 
the flock he didn’t have the courage 
to ignore the absurd barrier she had 
built between them 

“You are the man,” she had said 
He swore softly and wished he |} 
never given her the gun 

A dozen or more shots rang out 
1 vague apprehension seized him and 
though he continued with the seeding; 
of the field his thoughts were not on 
his work 

Once more he went home to an 
evening meal interspersed with un 
nerving monosyllables See anything 
today?” he enquired 

“a. She avoided his 
that moment he could have laid hi 
head on her bosom and wept for the 
emptiness that had become their life 


eyes and in 


together 

He sighed, picked up the gun an 
took himself off to the straw shelter 
pulling the old cover about him. He 
thought of Clara, alone in the big 
double bed, her white high-necked 
gown around her throat, her soft chee} 
on the down-filled pillow, her eye 
closed, her lips partly open as thoug 
waiting to break into a secret smile 

How often he’d seen her like th: 
He’d been so sure of her, of the gooc 


ness of their life together He 
thought “It’s all been a lie,’ he 
said aloud “A lie.’ And for the 


second time that day he cursed softly 

With the words aloud, in the open 
he accepted the inevitable and his mind 
was suddenly free. A practical schem« 
for ridding them of the maraude 
began to take shape Herr Coyote 
must go. Any fool knew it was bette! 
to live in peace than to be at war with 
your wife 


over the land. Blomster and Litago 
rumbled pleasantly in their corral 
The horses shifted weight from one 
foot to another as they dozed in thei: 
On the other side of the straw 
shelter the chickens stirred, scolded 
and slept 


bem darkness fell like filmy chiffon 


stalls 


Godfrey twisted and turned, came 


erect and listened and then, hearing 


w 
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nothing but the night noises— the 
whisper of leaves and thump of a 
rabbit far off, he slid deeper into the 
straw and he too slept. The moon and 
the stars came out silvering the tree- 
tops and deepening the contrast of 
light and shadow. Beyond the draw a 
long low form skirted the willows. With 
wise eyes glowing and bushy tail out 
stretched it bounced noiselessly through 
scrub and underbrush to cross the tiny 
stream and come out below the barn 

A horse stirred restlessly and neighed 
Herr Coyote circled warily and con- 
tinued. Litago came alert, lifted her 
head questioningly then went con 
tentedly back to chewing her cud 

Up at the house in the big double 
bed Clara tossed in a flood of con- 
flicting emotion. She drew herself 
upright and listened and the silence 
filled her with foreboding. Angrily she 
flung herself down and squeezed her 
eyes shut to blot out the empty 
expanse of pillow beside her. 

But sleep refused to come. At last, 
tossing aside the 
slid her feet into a pair of old shoes 
and pulled a sweater of Godfrey’s over 
the long nightgown. She stooped over 
the child, listened to the regular 
breathing then tiptoed from the room. 

When her eyes became accustomed 
to the shadows she stole softly down 
the hill. For long moments she stood 
in the shelter of the henhouse, watching 
the covers rise and fall on Godfrey’s 
dark form. Exasperation lay open in 
her face mingled with a disturbing 
tenderness that had no affinity with 
thieving coyotes or their extinction. 

Movement winked at her from the 
bushes ahead and she came suddenly 
ilert. Standing motionless, making 
herself a part of the shadowy back- 
ground, her breathing came soft and 
ontrolled but her heart hammered. 
Breathlessly she waited and this time 
a single loping motion was unmistak 
able below the trees. 

The soft lines of her face stiffened 
and the blue of her eyes turned smoky 
as she reached for the gun with steady 


covers, she rose, 


hand This graceful loping night 
marauder was the cause of all her 
troubles the bitterness in the days 


ind the emptiness of the nights. Her 
heartbeat slowed to a steady rhythm; 
her fingers found the safety catch and 
slid it off. Carefully she aimed, held 
her breath, pressed the trigger smoothly 
Godfrey leaped out of sleep. He 
found the gun in his hands, the stock 
igainst his shoulder and the hammer 
cocked. As though in a dream he made 
out a dark form against the familiar 
hackground below. He fired. 
They ran forward, Clara’s 
yown streaming out from the 
onfining sweater and Godfrey, pulling 
it his while sticks and 
straw fastened themselves to his heavy 


white 
long 


suspenders 


wool socks as he ran. 
Herr Coyote lay stretched at their 
feet. Godfrey probed for the wound 


ind found it. ‘“‘Ha,”’ he said, scratching 


his head. “I can hardly believe it 
You see that-a perfect shot.” He 
began to laugh “A perfect shot and 


me half asleep. Hah guess it becomes 
second nature when you ve been wait 


ng so long.” 


Clara’s voice was soft If she had 
ever heard of the equality of the sexes 
she chose to ignore it “Of course,” 


she said. ‘“‘You are the man.” She 
lifted her face to his and waited for 
his arms to encircle her. 

“Clara,’’ Godfrey said and all the 
pain of the past few weeks went out 
of him. 

There was a stirring in the tree 
beside them and they drew reluctantly 
ipart. Godfrey peered into the shadows 
ind reached his hand into a low branch 
‘““Dummkopf,” he said. “Don’t they 
know better than to be roosting out- 
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side for the coyote to get them 

He plucked the protesting hen off 
her low roost and without ceremony 
dumped her inside the henhouse. Then 
his face turned again in the direction 
of the dead coyote. He shook his head 
in puzzlement: “‘Hmm 
shoulder 
in broad daylight.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling you 
Godfrey I knew you 
him. Come now,” she said clutching 
the sweater about her 


would shoot 


“You got there fast.’ he said closing 


the distance betweer them 
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right in the 
I couldn't have done better 


‘Yes, | had a feeling in my bones 


secret and enig 


N the east a rosy glow lifted the 
shadows of night; in the corral the 


corners of her 


was almost smi 





iz in sleep and mile 
matic, flickered at the 


mouth = 













cows, done with drooling and chew ng 
dozed; in the henhouse the chickens 


leaped from their roosts, one by one 
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Two Hours for Dinner 
Continued from page 13 


served fifty meals a day to local 
steadies and visitors on business. Early 
this year Henderson and De Locht both 
bought late-model cars. 

Henderson, the chef, prepares all the 
main dishes himself as they are ordered 

his three assistants, working shifts, 
prepare the vegetables, desserts and 
soups. For twenty-six years before 
coming to Canada he worked in the 
best kitchens of Brussels and was once 
engaged as personal chef to ex-King 
Michael of Rumania who, though 
young, is no chawbacon. 

With De Locht as his maitre d’hétel 
he came to Canada after being told by a 
Torontonian on vacation in Belgium: 
““God gave my country the finest food 
in the world and the devil sent her the 
worst cooks.”’ 

Two months before they opened they 
bought, with less than five thousand 
dollars joint capital, the early nine- 
teenth-century house in which Calixa 
Lavallée is reputed to have composed 
the music of O Canada. It stands on a 
corner of the narrow twisting Rue 
Couillard in the quaint Quartier Latin 
where students of Laval University 
burn the midnight oil. Like its neigh- 
bors it still functions in part as a 
rooming house; unlike the neighbors 
its dining room is now the Elysium of a 
select circle of gastronomes. 

By some witchcraft they have im- 
parted to this old-fashioned room a 
subtle mellow mood which is conducive 
to lingering three hours or so over a 
bottle of wine and such dishes as 
bouchée a la reine, filets de sole Dugléré, 
rognons de veau flambés, homard armori- 
caine, poularde a l’estragon and crépes 
normande, 

With their last six hundred dollars 
Henderson and De Locht lined the 
walls two thirds of the way up with 
dovetailed pine planks crudely var- 
nished to resemble a Flemish kitchen, 
laid coconut matting on the floor and 
installed nine cheap tables and thirty- 
six cheap chairs. 

They brought from Belgium several 
big packing cases full of European 
antiques and decked a high chintz- 
fringed shelf, which runs round the 
room, with old jugs, mugs and basins. 
Two big built-in china cupboards dis- 
play a fine selection of fat delftware. A 
large red-brick chimney place shelters 
a two-hundred-year-old Bruges spin- 
ning wheel, a roasting spit, a pair of 
brassbound bellows and a_ gleaming 
bedwarmer. Light shines from two 
chandeliers fashioned by the _ pro- 
prietors out of crisscrossed lengths of 
two-by-four stained to a tawny brown 
and surmounted by electric candles 
under tiny pink shades. A large centre 
table loaded with wines, fruits and 
pGtisseries dominates the room. 

In fact Le Bastogne might have been 
shipped whole from the Left Bank of 
the Seine in Paris or one of those 
crooked little alleys off La Grande 
Place in Brussels. It is clean but avoids 
that aseptic aspect which gives patrons 
of many Canadian restaurants a sense 
of eating in a laboratory. 

Nothing distinguishes the exterior 
from adjacent houses except a modest 
sign, Le Bastogne, in the smallest of 
pink neon script. ‘The windows are 
shuttered in winter and shaded in 
summer to discourage the uncultivated 
casual custom which, Henderson and 
De Locht say, would ruin them 

They love the man who wants a small 
hot bird and a big cold bottle of 
Bordeaux and loathe the man who asks 
for a banquetburger and a beer. Indeed 
they flatly refuse to sell beer. They are 
probably the only restaurateurs in 
Canada who hate to see their place 
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full. They prefer it half-full because 
this gives diners a feeling of relaxed 
privacy while enveloped in an en- 
vironment of quiet conviviality. 

One night last fall so many friends of 
gourmets who had lauded Le Bastogne 
turned up at the same time that a 
line-up formed in the lobby. Henderson 
and De Locht were worried because 
they felt this would hurry guests al- 
ready seated. One man in the queue, 
observing their anxiety, led the others 
up a Staircase and round a corner where 
all sat on steps awaiting their turn 
discreetly out of sight. The last to be 
served were a couple who waited two 
hours. When they were leaving shortly 
after eleven the man said, ‘‘We’d have 
waited till midnight if necessary.” 
Henderson bowed and replied, “‘And 
to serve you, monsieur, I would have 
kept open till dawn.” 

Thirty-five-year-old Henderson, the 
spark plug of Le Bastogne, had a 
Scottish great-great-grandfather who 
settled in Brussels after the Battle of 
Waterloo. He is slight, thin-faced, 
sensitive and mercurial. Although he 
works in the kitchen he is seen almost 
as much by the diners as De Locht, who 
concentrates on the dining room. Wear- 
ing his tall chef’s hat, white jacket and 
apron and blue-checked cotton pants, 
Henderson ballet dances in from the 
kitchen to watch his guests take their 
first few bites of the delicacies he has 
prepared for them. While awaiting 
their verdict he stands palms upraised, 
eyes lifted appealingly to heaven, a 
figure taut in an immense suspense. 
On hearing the first grunt of pleasure 
from the table he vents a sharp ejacula- 
tion of triumph and skips back to his 
pots and pans. 

On the wall is a certificate of Hender- 
son’s membership in the Club Vatel, an 
international order of chefs to which 
only supreme artists of the skillet and 
egg whisks are admitted. It was named 
after Francois Vatel, chef to Louis 
Quatorze, who in 1671, at Chantilly, 
just outside Paris, plunged a kitchen 
knife into his heart when he heard the 
lobster had not arrived in time for his 
turbot sauce. 

“Fernand would not go so far him- 
self,”” says De Locht, ‘‘but if something 
like that happened to him he would be 
sick and melancholy for at least a 
week.”’ 

De Locht, who is also thirty-five, is 
tall, cadaverous and tight-lipped, a 
slender Fleming in black tie and tails, a 
sombre raven of a man with dark 
plastered hair, big sad eyes, deep slow 
speech and that sort of sidewise stoop 
developed through years of attentive 
listening to gourmets picking titbits 
from the a la carte. 

Henderson and De Locht specialize 
in beefsteak, veal, lamb chops, chicken, 
lobster, salmon and sole. They serve 
only apéritifs like Dubonnet, Cinzano 
and Byrrh, table wines from Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, Alsace and Lorraine, cham- 
pagne from Rheims and spirits from 
Cognac. 

Their beef is limited entirely to the 
entrecéte, or undercut steak, a succulent 
part of the T-bone which has to be 
butchered especially for them Euro- 
pean-style and sometimes runs them as 
high as two-fifty a pound. Henderson 
won't look at beef unless it has been 
hung for three weeks to a month. He 
draws the tip of his little finger along 
the lean of the meat, licks it lightly 
and tells his butcher to a day how long 
to hang it. 

About chickens Henderson is so 
finicky he almost drives the butcher 
crazy. They must be within a few 
ounces of four pounds and between 
twelve and thirteen weeks old. Since 
the cost of these fluctuates violently 
according to supply, chicken dishes, 
like lobster dishes, are marked on the 
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menu selon la grandeur, which means 
that the client must pay according to 
size and the price of the day. 

Canadian veal is Henderson’s most 
nagging worry. “It is good,” he says, 
“but not very beautiful.”” By this he 
means it is too pink. The eye plays 
almost as great a part as the taste buds 
in the savoring of fine cooking and 
Henderson never serves veal flesh 
unless he can get snow-white pieces 
When white veal is unobtainable he 
offers only the sweetbreads and kidneys. 

Good sole should be grilled on the 
bone but Henderson finds Canadian 
sole too coarse for this treatment. So 
usually he serves only fried fillets. But 
if one of his fish-loving clients does not 
count the cost he will buy whole fresh 
Dover soles flown from England and 
serve Dover sole Colbert, a lightly 
grilled fish topped with parsley butter 

Canadian lobsters and salmon 
Henderson finds magnifique! 

Like all first-rate chefs he bases his 
sauces on thick cream, butter, eggs or 
wine. 

His coffee is imported from Holland 
through an agent in Montreal and 
invariably served as café filtre. A 
sterling-silver container with holes in 
its base is placed on top of the cup. 
Finely ground coffee, measuring one 
third of a cupful, is then poured into the 
container. Pressed down on top of this 
is a disc, also full of holes, which fits 
the container exactly. Boiling water is 
then poured on the coffee as it lies 
sandwiched between the disc and the 
bottom of the container. It takes 
several minutes for the water to filter 
through the coffee and when it arrives 
it is “‘black as night, sweet as sin and 
hot as the hobs of hell,”’ as good coffee 
should be. 

Recently Le Bastogne received a 
wire from Walter S. Hillyard, president 
of the Hillyard Chemical Co., of St 
Joseph, Mo. He evidently remembered 
the coffee because he said: “Send two 
filters collect quick.’”” Henderson and 
De Locht couldn’t oblige him. They 
have only enough silver filters brought 
from Belgium for their own needs and 
have not seen any store yet where they 
can buy more. 


The Wine Is Labelled 


Le Bastogne’s patrons consider good 
dishes inseparable from good wine. 
For an evening meal they each pay an 
average of three dollars and a half for 
food and two-fifty for wine. Henderson 
and De Locht, however, run a single- 
choice lunch consisting of soup, a meat 
dish and dessert, for a dollar A 
customer often takes a glass of light 
wine from a bottle bought previously 
and kept in the cellar with his name 
tag on it. 

Early this year three roistering 
soldiers, stumbling through the tranquil 
dark of the Rue Couillard in search of a 
sandwich and half a dozen beers apiece, 
chanced upon Le Bastogne. At that 
hour in the evening the restaurant was 
redolent with toothsome meats, am- 
brosial with the wines of France, and 
heady with the gallantries of French- 
speaking squires toward their wives and 
sweethearts. 

The soldiers seemed to sense they 
were far from their own milieu and 
began slapping each others’ backs and 
tossing off loud nervous comments. 
The diners lowered their eyes. 

De Locht handed them the menu, 
which at once had a spectacular effect 
on their demeanor. The soldiers glanced 
furtively at one another as they read, 
Toast aux champignons: 75 cents; 
omelette confiture: $1.50; entrec6te chas- 
seur: $2.50; homard armoricaine: selon 
la grandeur, and so on. A strained 
silence set in. 

A few seconds later the soldiers saw 
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Henderson caper into the dining room 
with a spirit burner, a skillet and two 
matches clenched between his teeth. 
Hard on his heels at a sort of crablike 
double came De Locht carrying a plate 
of pancakes and a bottle of brandy. 
Gamboling in their wake was the 
dreamy-eyed Swiss waiter who held 
aloft a sugar duster and a bow! of butter 
which had been with 
shredded orange peel 

The soldiers watched 
draw a side table up to the table oc- 
cupied by a couple across the room. On 
this he placed the burner and on the 
burner the skillet. Into the skillet the 
Swiss dropped a big pat of orange 
butter De Locht folded each of the 
four pancakes into a neat triangle and 
dropped them into the creamy, tangy, 
frothing golden liquid. The Swiss then 
poured a thick stream of brown deme- 
rara sugar over each pancake and 
Henderson shook the skillet a_ little 
with his deft wrist 

Now Henderson, De Locht and the 
Swiss were bent over the pan like the 
Witches of Macbeth over their brew, 
making many movements and exchang- 
ing kitchen implements with a drill 
precision the soldiers must have found 
awe-inspiring, for they were by this 
time speechless and pop-eyed 

De Locht grunted and poured a good 
slug of brandy into the pan. With a 
flourish Henderson removed a match 
from his mouth and applied the flame. 
The soldiers started as an iridescent 
sky-blue fire leapt eighteen inches high 
from the frizzling morsels of egg, flour 
and cream With cavalier abandon 
the Swiss then plunged his hands into 
this aromatic conflagration and turned 
the pancakes over. De Locht whipped 
the four blazing pieces onto the plates 
of the diners and bowed “Crépes 
Suzette!” cried the Swiss 

Apparently exhausted, Henderson 
stood back, head bowed, hands over 
his eyes, hardly daring to look on the 
clients as they took their first bite 
They looked up beaming and said in 
French, * Excellent!’ Henderson tripped 
back to the kitchen humming a little 
French song. The Swiss followed, look 
ing as if he had just taken Communion 
Sadly De Locht turned to take the 
soldiers’ order 

But they were already on their way 
out. “I think,” said one, ‘‘we kinda 
made a mistake.””’ De Locht brushed 
them down. Henderson came out and 
bade them an apologetic farewell 

A few minutes later one of the 
soldiers came back This time he 
knocked timidly at the door. De Locht 
bowed as he opened it. ‘“‘How much,” 
said the soldier wistfully, ““how much is 
that pancake stuff?’’ De Locht replied 
gravely, “One dollar-fifty a head.’’ The 
soldier said, ““Thanks! Sometime I'll 
have one.” 

“TI shall be glad to serve him,” says 
Henderson. ‘‘We are not snobs here 
But we are specialists. Canada is full 
of restaurants for people who eat to 
We want only those 


whipped up 


Henderson 


live or live to eat 
who appreciate the higher arts of cook 
ing and eating.” 

Since its opening Le Bastogne has 
hidden itself so effectively that only 
three groups of unwanted people have 
arrived. 

“They all left without ordering,” 
says Henderson. ‘“The menu and the 
atmosphere was enough for them.” 
Rising for a spot of pantomime he adds: 
“If we said ‘go away’ to people who can 
see we have empty tables they would 
get very angry. But if we look at them 
like this ” and here his eyes glint 
with a chilling light of mingled as- 
tonishment, superciliousness and pity, 
“ . . they apologize for troubling us 
and run away.” 

Le Bastogne’s regular customers are 
far from being fat or rich old gluttons. 
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Six pretty Quebec City working girls 
often dine there and split a pint of 
claret between them. A young Dutch 
immigrant takes the one-dollar lunch 
occasionally and a glass of claret from 
his own bottle. Young civil servants 
from the provincial government build 
ing are not uncommon customers. A 
few traveling salesmen are beginning to 
patronize the place steadily. 

Last summer a young, bluff, heavily 
built and well-dressed extrovert ate 
twice a day with gusto at Le Bastogne 
for eight days. When his vacation was 
over he said, ‘“‘You’ll be hearing from 
me. I come from Springfield, Mass.”’ 
For the next six weeks Le Bastogne was 
inundated by casuals from Springfield, 
many of whom could not be accom 
modated. They told the curious 
Henderson and De Locht that they had 
heard their local disc jockey say it was 
the best place he’d ever eaten on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The speciality of Le 
homard armoricaine—l\obster cooked in 
flaming brandy before the guest and 
served with a cream-and-Madeira-wine 


Bastogne is 


sauce on ton of boiled rice 
Most people, Says He nde} son, roast 
When he 


his ideal four pounders he 


chickens tn too slow an oven 
gets one oj} 


plunges it into an oven of six hundred 


degree ind roasts it for a maximum of 
thirty-five minutes. In pou/arde fine 
champagne, which gets the flamin; 
brandy drill, it is roasted even mort 


briefly 

He serves salmon only as darne 
Vousseline be LUS¢ Lo 
A big cut of 


twenty 


Saunton SAUCE 
him there is no finer recipe 
salmon centre is_ boiled for 
minutes in water, vinegar, a glass 


Alsatian wine to which celery, carrots 


onions, parsley and thyme have been 
idded. Steaks are then cut and served 
with a sauce which consists of yolks of 
eggs beaten in butter, peppe: ‘salt and 
lemon juice 

His richest sauce is archiduc which 


chicken It 
sh cream, Madeira win 
ind butter choked with fresh asparagus 


goes with veal cutlet or 
consists of fre 


tips and button mushrooms 
Henderson and De Locht st 
it 9 a.m. and finish at midnight seven 
days a week. When Henderson’s three 
issistant chefs approach his own high 


rt work 


standards he will open a second dining 
room on an upper floor — until then his 
business depends one hundred percent 
upon his persona! touch 

Mrs. Henderson and Mrs. De Locht 
who each have one son, still help in the 
kitchen, though now they employ a 
number of women to wash floors and 
dishes, bringing the total staff to 
ixteen. The two families live in rooms 
ibove the restaurant and let other 


rooms in the four-story house to 


students and couples 


Henderson learned most of his 
culinary art in’ Brussels De Locl 
picked up his matire d’/ wrinkle 
in Antwerp 

At fourteen Henderson was _ pe 


suaded by a friend to become a kitchen 
boy in the Trianon Restaurant, Liége 
Belgium. Soon afterward he moved to 
the Hotel Cecil in Brussels 

His first job was washing tables. Six 
months afterward the chef, 
then an omnipotent and _ terrifying 
figure to Henderson, patted him on the 
back and said he would be allowed to 
next twelve 


vegetable 


peel potatoes for the 
months 
The memorable day came when he 
from peeling 
When he was eighteen he 


progressed potatoes to 
cleaning fish 
was summoned by the chief chef and 
told he would be promoted to frying 
potatoes in the rotisserie. 

Belgium is the most famous country 
in the world for fried potatoes and 
Henderson wept with pride at the trust 
that had been placed in him. ‘Your 





How long did you say you've 








been looking for an apartment?” 











true gourmet said the chief chef 
“will first try your fried potatoes and ?f 
these are not done to perfection the 
rest of the dish will be like sawdust in 
his mouth and we shall never see him 
again and al! the years of work of the 
great chefs above you will be brought 


Do you 
you will be? Every 


to nothing see how important 


hip of potato you 


fry is a bridge to greater work in 
which you might one day share. Go 
now, my son, and hor eu be with 
you.” 

For six months Henderson watched 
another man fry potatoes. He learned 
how to get a fluffy inside and a golden 
crisp balioon of a skin by dipping the 
chips into fat and lifting them out 


igain at frequent intervals, intervals 


‘ 


which vary according to the type o 
potato used, the soil in which it has 
been grown, and the age at which it 
meets its end 

For two years he did nothing but fry 
potatoes and he says, “‘In all that time 
I never ceased to learn how to frv them 
better.”’ 

When he was twenty he moved to 
entremets and made pa issertes, sabayo 
and macédoine aux fruits, and there 
came one golden night when he was 
called to carry the Sugar duster into 
the dining room and stand as an acolvt« 
to the maitre @hétel himself at the high 
altar of crépe Suzette 

The years went by and he climbed 
laboriously to sauces, then from fish 
flesh to fowl, and finally to those great 
peaks of achievement where meat off 
the cloven hoof is readied for smacking 
lips and watering mouths 

He found himself in a clique of chef 
who worked as a team, moving from 
the Cecil to the Metropole to the 
Hotel Taverne Royale, and back to the 
Metropole again 

When 
Germans he fled to Antwerp but too 
late to escape to England. ‘To live he 
took a job as a waiter in the Antwerp 
Country Club —‘‘Because,”’ he says 
“chefs do not get tips.” Here he met 
De Locht They spent the war years 
listening to the conversations of Ger 


Brussels was overrun. by 


passing on the in 
formation to the underground 
During the liberation they met many 
Canadien soldiers and began to wonder 
about their chances in this country 
After the war Henderson went back 
to the Metropole in Brussels and 
started cooking dishes fit for a king 
Ex-King Michael of Rumania sampled 
one of these and hired him as personal 
chef throughout a seven-week visit. 
After hearing the vacationing To- 


man officers and 
local 
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ronto gourmet complain about Cana 
dian cooking Henderson was convinced 
there bigger opportunities fo: 
independent work in Canada. By 
Locht agreed with him. On the advic 
of Canadian immigration officials 
who knew they couldn’t speak much 
English, they headed for Quebec City 

Encouraged and helped by Professo: 
de Koninck and his many friends they 
obtained a bank loan and a license 
Then they bought No. 22 Rue Couillard 


were 


and Le Bastogne came into being 
They chose this name because they 
figured that it would remind many 


Canadians and Americans of the Battle 
of the Bulge which was a trying time in 
their own lives 
“Many people 
De Locht, “including most of the big 
restaurateurs in Quebec City On 
May 19 when we had an unofficial 
opening we used two borrowed bridge 
tables and hadn’t enough money for 
By May 26 we had proper tables 
So we had 


laughed at us,’ says 


rugs 
and the coconut matting 
an official opening and invited peopl 
who had befriended us. Among those 
who dined at Le Bastogne that night 
were Msgr. Parent, M. and Mme. Noe! 
Dorion and M. and Mme. de Koninck.’ 

With all their capital sunk into the 
house Henderson and De Locht had a 
weeks borrowing from 
But their reputation 
night they turned 
away sixty customers A thousand 
dollar refrigerator and a_ fifteen-hun 
dred-dollar restaurant range were soon 
Today they 


few feverish 
Peter to pay Paul 
spread and one 


added to their equipment 
ire saving money 
Nothing interferes with Henderson's 
devotion to cooking in the kitchen and 
De Locht’s 
mastication in the dining room. To the 
one, cooking is a noble science and to 
the other, eating is esoteric ceremony 
One night some months ago clients 
at Le Bastogne heard the wail of sirens 
and soon afterward much _ shouting 
clattering and hissing in the kitchen 
Impassively De Locht removed the 
aperitif glasses from a customer’s table 
popped open a. tall bottle of 
fragrant Alsatian wine. Henderson 
loated into the dining room bearing on 
a great silver platter a sizzling nut 
brown chicken garnished with aspara 
gus. The Swiss stood by, ready to give 
his masters a deft hand here and there 
“‘What’s all the noise back there?” 
asked the customer. 
“It is nothing of importance,” said 
Henderson. “It seems I set the kitchen 
on fire but /es pompiers will soon put 


it out.” +. 


reverence for peaceful 


cool 
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Rhymes in a 
Ten-Cent Scribbler 


Continued from page 15 


from the ridgepole of the barn roof. 

Edna’s older brothers, Bruce and 
Clyde, are still wheat farmers in Brier- 
crest. One younger sister, Madge, is 
dead: Arlie, the youngest, is married 
to C. A. Pearson, an accountant with 
a steamship company in Portland, Ore. 

From her God-fearing mother Edna 
inherited her domesticity and imagina- 
tive delight in the commonplace. One 
of her poems begins, “I’m like my 
mother, I can see her every action here 
in me.”’ Capt. Jaques passed on to his 
daughter the determined fearlessness 
that once led him to shake his fist at 
the storm of hail that swept across the 
prairie and to defy the Lord to hail 
him out. The storm flattened the 
neighbors’ crops on either side of his 
land but left his wheat untouched. 
“Even God’s afraid of your father,” 
Mrs. Jaques whispered to her children. 

For Edna verse was a natural way 
of expressing her thoughts and she was 
jotting rhymes on scraps of paper as 
soon as she could write. Her first 
published work appeared in the Moose 
Jaw Times when she was thirteen. A 
year later she sent some verses to Billy 
Sunday who set them to music and 
sang them at revival meetings. In her 
early twenties she left Briercrest with 
the intention of earning her way around 
the world and becoming a famous poet. 

By hiring herself out by the day as 
a dressmaker she worked her way as 
far as Calgary. ‘There in 1918 she 
wrote the war poem which brought 
her forty dollars and her first success. 
One day while she was sewing, a verse 
sprang fully formed into her mind; she 
jotted it down on the bottom of a 
spool box. A reply to In Flanders 
Fields, it began, ‘‘We have kept faith, 
ye Flanders dead .. .”” It was read at 
the unveiling of the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Washington, D.C. 
With the Belgian national anthem it 
was printed on a card which was sold 
in the United States by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs for ten cents a copy 
and raised a million dollars for war 
relief. 

The Calgary Herald plunged into an 
energetic campaign to welcome the 
city’s new literary star but Edna was 
so shy three weeks passed before she 
summoned up courage to present her- 
self at the newspaper ofhce. The editor 
wanted to send her to university but 
Edna explained she hadn’t time she 
wanted to see the world. So the Herald 
sent her up for a ride around Calgary 
in a little stunt plane which crashed 
the next day. Then, at Edna’s own 
suggestion, the paper paid her way out 
to the west coast. 

After six months as a stewardess on 
the coastal steamer Princess Adelaide, 
Edna saved enough money to take a 
course in typing and shorthand. She 
applied to a business school where the 
length and cost of the course were 
explained to her. She asked, “If I learn 
to type in half the time can I get the 
course half price?’’ Later she worked 
on the Vancouver Province. But after 
several months she went home _ to 
Briercrest where she soon married 
William Ernest Jamieson, a neighbor 
whom she remembers as a charming, 
rather weak man with an air of 


elegance. ‘“‘He could look dressed up 
in anything,”’ she says. “‘He proposed 


to me when we were walkin’ up the 
tracks at Moose Jaw.” 

After their daughter Joyce was born 
the Jamiesons went north to a lonely 
homestead near Prince Albert. Edna 
hated everything about this primitive 
existence—the skimpy diet of pancakes 
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and dry bread, the howling wolves tha 
circled the log cabin, her job of carryin; 
mail from the railway to earn the elever 
dollars a month that was often thei) 
only source of income. After fow 
years she and Joyce left the home 
stead forever. There was no divorce 
Jamieson died some time later. 

Edna had her first lecturing engage 
ment in 1929 when the president of the 
Canadian Club in Moose Jaw asked 
her to make an after-dinner speech. 
“T must be crazy,’’ she remarked to 
her brother Clyde. “I just told some 
darn group of women in Moose Jaw 
that I’d go and speak to them.”’ Soon 
she was speaking regularly to women’s 
clubs and church societies and found 
enthusiastic audiences. Her simple 
speeches invariably described her life 
at Briercrest and the writing of the 
verses which by then were being 
published regularly by newspapers in 
British Columbia and the prairie pro 
vinces. Her lecturing manner is so 
apparently artless a friend once sug 
gested she should take a course in 
elocution. ‘““That’s just what I’ve been 
doing for the last year,’’ Edna explained 
indignantly. 

Although from 1929 to 1935 Edna 
took a stenographic job in Victoria to 
support her small daughter she took 
time off to make two trans-Canada 
lecture tours for the Canadian Club 
After six years she left Victoria and 
sent Joyce to live at Briercrest while 
she lectured full time, traveling about 
the prairies doing university extension 
work for the women’s institutes. 

In the drought years of the Thirties 
the prairies lay baking in a dry windless 
heat, flat and monotonous to the 
horizon. When clouds appeared they 
were clouds of dust, and farm women 
kept their furniture under cloth covers 
all year round. Edna describes the 
barren years: 


Just sort of holding on for one more 
crop 

Hoping and praying that the drough! 
will stop, 

Watching the brassy brightness of 
the sky, 

Hearing the hollow sound of the 
wind’s cry, 

My neighbor’s face reflecting clea: 
and plain 

The aching hope of everyone for rai: 


For the drought-sick women of the 
prairies Edna’s speeches provided wel 
come relief. By communicating her 
sympathy and confidence in terms they 
could understand she won a western 
audience that has been faithful ever 
since. One of her poems begins: 


If you are prairie-bred . the 
seems to be 
A sort of fellowship that speaks to me 


At one lecture a rugged old farme1 
rose in his seat and bellowed, “Give it 
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to us, Edna! That's the stuff to give 
us morale!” 

The year 1935 marked the publica 
tion of Edna’s first major collection of 
poems, My Kitchen Window, which 
has since gone into nine editions and 
proved a pint-size bonanza for the 


ipeneeate! Toronto publishing firm of Thomas 


Allen. In Victoria Edna had made 


insist or. friends with writer Nellie McClung 


who persuaded Thomas Allen, her own 
VENUS publisher, to run off a few thousand 
copies of Edna’s collection. Edna says, 
“T guess Nellie just browbeat old Tom 

V E LV , T | Allen into taking me on.”’ 

} Since then Edna has produced seven 
other volumes at about two-year 
intervals. Each book is a collection of 
poems first published in newspapers | 
or magazines. Her publishers count on 
selling from three to five thousand 
copies of each new volume and the 
earlier books maintain a steady sale. 
In 1951 the price per copy was increased 
from one dollar to $1.25. Gross receipts 
for Edna’s books since 1935 total over 
seventy thousand dollars. About forty 
percent of sales are in eastern Canada; 
the remaining sixty percent sell to the 
west where Eaton’s mail-order depart 
ment in Winnipeg is the biggest single 
buyer. 

Edna's publishers congratulate them 
selves on the fact that her lectures 
provide good publicity for her poetry 
Edna herself takes a stack of books 
to each lecture and personally sells a 
thousand a year. On the other hand, 
handling Edna’s business means two 
minor headaches for the firm: first, the 
flood of manuscripts from hopeful 
Canadian amateurs who model their 
poetic style on Edna’s (so far none has 


been accepted for publication); and 


YA ae ] ( C( ~ second, Edna’s insistence on designing 
her own book jackets which depend on 
the homespun appeal of a fireside or a 


Pp E N Cc | L S rose-covered cottage to compensate for 


a ; their artistic shortcomings. 
onus Pencil Compeny Ltd., In 1939 illness brought Edna east to 
Toronto, Canada 
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home . . . fits right into the 
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installed and heats up to 
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a Toronto hospital where she under 
went an operation for a spinal tumor 
During the tedious year that followed 
she lived in a tiny room in a lodging 
house, eating cheap meals of milk and 








Modern Household peanut-butter sandwiches while she | last word in low-cost oil- 
Encyclopedia taught herself to walk again. Though | heating equipment. (Auto- 
she doesn’t limp, her right leg is still | matic Thermostatic Con- 
& “eet te coe tee. Oe so numb she can jab it with a pair of Floor Furnace Model F-50 | trols optional) 
save countless hours of precious scissors without feeling pain At this 
time—and many dollars in the help time she began her ae a | eee eee ee ewe eS 
ful advice it gives. In its 300 pages ment of supplying the Toronto Star | 
and with over 200 pictures it covers with first rights to ten verses a month | 
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thousands of subjects covered in this carried her homespun style into her ful finish allows these heat- 
one priceless book. accounts of national finance and small ers to fit in with even the 
; town papers all over Canada clamored finest furniture. Advanced 
Only $3.95 Postpaid for her material while they passed up technical features assure 
the more technical offerings of other years of low-cost tr bi 
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Gordon, then the all-powerful chief of ree heating. 
210 Dundas Street West the Canadian economy, at first had 
TORONTO 2, Ontario some reservations about the value of PAAIRETT ethene cxaushits conte 


Edna’s work. To check on the recep 
tion she was getting he asked to see a 
1 file of clippings from weekly papers 

that used Edna’s reports. One day’s 
| clippings totaled forty-four, a record 
| Gordon said: ““Well, I'll be damned.”’ Space Heater—Series 700 

Edna lent a domestic flavor to the 
staid Prices Board building by convert 
ing her office to a makeshift approxi 


oil heating equipment including gun 
type oil furnaces, gravity pot type 
furnaces and the famous Hi-Boy and 
Lo-Boy Torrid-Oil furnaces. There's 
@ size and model to suit your need, 
whatever or wherever it may be. 
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mation of the kitchen she no longer 





possessed Other offices had electric 
kettles, but Edna was the only staffer 


with a tea cosy for her teapot. Other Write for illustrated literature to: 


Enamel! & Heating Products Limited, Sackville, N.B. 


IN USE HALF A CENTURY THE WORLD OVER 
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but Edna’s desk sported a bright little 
calico pincushion. Her window sill 
blazed with potted plants. ‘To col- 
leagues she explained, “I just can’t 
live in a place that doesn’t look home- 
like.”’ 

When her book Back-Door Neighbors 
was ready for publication Edna left her 
typewriter, whipped off her gingham 
apron and marched up the long corridor 
to Donald Gordon’s office. “I’ve come 
to ask you to write a preface to my 
new book,”’ she explained. He thanked 
her but remarked that he wouldn't 
know what to say. “Oh, don’t worry 
about that,’’ said Edna _ cheerfully, 
“I'll write it and you can sign it.” 
Next day she returned with the fore- 
word that eventually appeared in the 
collection of verse: 


What Robert Burns was to Scotland 
Edna Jaques is to Canada . the 
voice of the people 
Her poems as she says herself 
are clad in print and homespun and 
the rough weave of common folk 
This collection of verse, Back-Doo: 
Neighbors, is like an old-fashioned 


patchwork quilt, varied and original 
Here is a patch of blue Canadian sky 

a yellow strip of prairie the 
rose of a sunrise, gradually deepening 
into the warm shades of day of 


joy and promise 
Life is like that too, and Edna 
Jaques has captured it all between 
the covers of th book It Y 
f | she sings 


truly be said ne ne sing 
giory of the commonplace 


They're simple homey little poems 


of the popular type but they're 
jammed and packed with ch feel- 
ing, gentle humor broad human 
Sympathy 

A choking realism, mellowed by 
love and hope th and charity 





Gordon read it and signed, with the 
comment, “I consider it a privilege to 
sign this, Miss Jaques.” 

“And well you might, Mr. Gordon,” 
Edna replied, “because long after you 
and I are dead these poems of mine 
will live on.”’ 

In the summer of 1947 Edna returned 
to Toronto and set about building hei 
present home, a cottage in the lakeshore 
farming district twenty miles west of 
‘Toronto Most of the space in the 
tiny white clapboard structure is taken 
up by a living-room-kitchen brightly 
painted in sky-blue by Edna herself 
On the walls are decorations in the 
style of homemaking magazines, knick 
knack shelves and prints of brilliant 
autumn scenes that mirror the artistic 
taste Edna shares with her readers. 

On summer mornings Edna gets up 
at six o'clock, pulls on an old shirt and 
a pair of blue overalls and begins 
working in her garden. Her three acres 
of land, stretching from Highway No. 2 
south to Lake Ontario, are planted in 
strawberries and raspberries that pay 
off during the fruit season. Edna hoes 
and tends and picks all her own berries, 
then sells them at a stand beside the 
highway. “It’s more fun than a 
picnic,”’ she says. ‘“‘Year before last | 
made over a hundred dollars.” 

Edna’s move to Clarkson meant 
more opportunity to see her daughter 
from whom she had been separated 
for twelve years while Joyce attended 
Saskatchewan boarding school, trained 
for nursing at the Women’s College 
Hospital in Toronto and worked as 
stewardess for Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Joyce, dark and strikingly pretty, is 
now married to Toronto pharmacist 
Murray Sugar. Edna is devoted to her 
two grandsons, Gary, three, and Steven, 
one. “‘She’s the best baby-sitter a person 
ever had,”’ says Joyce. 

Edna often stays with the Sugars 
during the tiring grind of lectures 
which lasts from September to May. 
She draws up her own schedule and 
sometimes speaks five times a week. 





Although she has made only one 
trans-Canada tour since she moved to 
Clarkson she is usually booked six 
months ahead for engagements all over 
Ontario. She travels so much that 
occasionally she gets confused about 
where she’s going. Once she asked a 
railway ticket agent what town she 
was in. ‘‘Wetaskiwin,’’ he answered 
“‘Well,”’ she said thoughtfully, “‘I must 
be going someplace else.”” ‘‘You sure 
are, lady,”’ snapped the agent. “‘You’re 
going nuts.”’ 

Edna thrives on attention and enjoys 
everything about the lecture tours 
except the food. In each town her 
hostess takes pride in serving a blue 
ribbon meal, and after a few days of 
this rich diet Edna says, “‘I get so if 
I smell turkey cooking or hear a 
whipped-cream beater I just feel sick. 
Once a woman asked what I’d like for 
supper and I said a boiled egg and a 
slice of brown bread. She told me 
she’d never live it down if she didn’t 
give me roast duck—so we ate roast 
duck. On my last trip I gained twenty 
pounds. I got so fat I couldn’t button 
my jacket.”’ 

Edna, whose writing habits are 
simple, has worked her way methodi 
cally through a series of forty-eight 
ten-cent scribblers. On each page she 
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“Soak it in warm water for an hour.” 





begins a verse in pencil, perhaps with 
only the first line, perhaps with twelve 
or twenty lines. To a friend who asked 
her to write a rhymed publicity spie! 
for a charity drive Edna exclaimed in 
amazement, ““You know I can’t do 
that—-I have to be inspired.”” She 
sparks her imagination with words 
such as “‘isolation”’ and “Shome-coming”’ 
that have caught her fancy in reading 
or conversation. Phrases that will 
serve later as germs for verse are 
scrawled down the left-hand margin of 
each scribbler page. 

Critics have drawn a_ humorous 
parallel between Edna Jaques and 
Sarah Binks, the sweet songstress of 
Saskatchewan created by satirist Paul 
Hiebert. Edna hasn’t read Hiebert’s 
book but doesn’t think she’d care for 
it: “I remember it came out a while 
ago but I haven’t read it-—-it was one 
of those things that was kind of sup 
posed to be clever but likely I wouldn’t 
see any cleverness in it.”’ Edna has 
never studied technique or criticism or 
even read other poets for fear she might 
be accused of copying their style. 

The fact that other writers are rated 
higher by literary authorities doesn’t 
bother Edna in the least. “Who wants 
to be an unread genius?’ she asks 
‘““My poetry is about the things people 
know and enjoy. I speak their language. 
I think those other Canadian poets try 
to be too highfalutin’.” 
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says Julius Boros 
of Southern Pines, N.C. 


National Open Golf Champion 


“I drive the tournament 
circuit on Atlas Tires!” 








“As a golf pro, I compete in tournaments coast-to-coast. Keeping up with this busy 
schedule calls for long, hard drives. And it’s plenty tough on tires. That’s why 
I’m an Atlas tire fan. I’ve found from experience that Atlas tires can take it.”’ 
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The wide, flat tread of Atlas tires puts Atlas tires are backed by a written 
more rubber on the road where it counts Guarantee honored without delay by 
for safe traction and long mileage. 38,000 dealers in Canada and 48 States. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY IMPERIAL ESSO DEALERS IN CANADA 


No Greater Service Anywhere 
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All the happy hours you've wished 
for golf, tennis, fishing, sailing. All 


the sunny days you’ve wanted—for 















cycling to picnic coves, for loafing on 
wonderful sandy beaches, for sight- 
seeing in old lanes, along shore 
roads. All the holiday beauty you’ve 
dreamed of—the bluest sky and bluer 
water, brilliant flowers and brightly 
coloured cottages, golden days and 
star-crowded nights. Here, in Ber- 


muda, you'll find all you desire. 


LOAFING in a quiet bay. 


SWIMMING and 
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spe ial cove. 
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The Roughriding Mayor 
Continued from page 17 


who returned twofold every accolade 
accorded him. “I never did play for 
such wonderful people,’’ he’d say, a 
lock of hair falling across a forehead 
wrinkled with sincerity. “‘Why, in the 
States a football player is just another 
fella goin’ about his chores but up 
here, why, man, you just can’t let down 
those ol’ fans with their wonderful 
enthusiasm.”” On his radio program 
Dobbs rarely would employ the singu- 
lar personal pronoun: ‘We had a little 
luck with those passes against Calgary 
for a change and our Canadian boys 
were reall’ in there driving. We were 
kickin’ a uttle better and ol’ Jack 
Russell was really grabbin’ onto those 
passes.”’ 

And he never forgot the kids. Where 
some athletes would fight their way 
through autograph seekers, he’d stand 
signing every program, scrap of paper, 
abandoned cigarette box or autograph 
book handed him. 

Dobbs’ winning ways, on the field 
as well as off, culminated in the 1951 
Western championship for the Rough- 
riders. It’s probable that no football 
game ever so completely gripped a 
community as the final play-off in 
which Regina eliminated Edmonton, 
19-18, before a crowd of 12,463 jammed 
into Taylor Field. (It has a normal 
capacity of 8,700.) 

Bill McDougall, a radio advertising 
salesman, felt he ought to be working 
that day so he reluctantly pointed his 
car away from Taylor Field and into 
the country. He drove down the main 
street of Fillmore and found every store 
on it closed, including cafés and drug- 
stores. He moved on to Creelman and 
found the same thing. He went into 
a phone booth and called customers at 
Stoughton and Arcola and couldn't 
raise one of them. Finally, unable to 
conclude any business, he returned to 
Taylor Field and stood with customers 
lined eight-deep in an end zone. When 





that game ended delirious fans flooded 
onto the field and some of them knocked 
down the goalposts and undertook a 
downtown parade with them. They 
stood in front of the Saskatchewan 
Hotel, jamming the street, hollering, 
shouting, singing and then they crossed 
Victoria Park which faces the hotel and 
headed for Eleventh Avenue to stop 
traffic in the main street. By now the 
posts were decorated with such signs 
as ““Thanks Dobber”’ and “Hi Dobber,”’ 
which probably gave the paraders the 
idea of moving on to Dobbs’ house 
They got there in the dark and shouted 
noisily for Dobbs to appear. He wasn’t 
there and neither was his wifé, June, 
nor the two boys, seven-year-old Glenn 
and four-year-old Johnny, so the fans 
placed the goalposts on the front lawn 
and waited for the family to come 
home. Finally the lights of a car 
poked down the dark street and Dobbs 
climbed out to be greeted by the wildest 
cheer to rock Regina since the final 
gun had ended the afternoon’s tingling 
game. The exuberant fans refused to 
leave until Dobbs had made a speech 
and once more he thanked them and 
told them that Saskatchewan owned 
the most wonderful fans in the world 

For that game fifteen carloads of fans 
drove one hundred and thirty-five miles 
from Estevan. At least twenty-five 
carloads drove one hundred and eighty 
miles from Saskatoon and all planes 
trains and buses were sold out to 
capacity Saskatoon, once Regina’s 
bitter rival, follows the Roughriders 
avidly. Last month, in fact, the team 
went there to play an _ intra-squad 
game 

CKCK officials regard Dobbs’ half 
hour weekly broadcasts as their most 
listened-to presentation. He does the 
show with Lloyd Saunders, the sta- 
tion’s sports announcer, and when he 
first undertook it he worked on his 
scripts right up to air time. “Then 
one day,” Saunders recalls, “‘he said 
to me, ‘Look here, Lloyd, why don’t 
you just go ahead and pop some 
questions at me?’ So I did and now he 
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WATE 


WHERE ARE THE HAMMOCKS 
OF YESTERYEAR? 


Where are the ones that a real old hand, 
A mature man can brag of, 

That youth today cannot understand 
The peculiar hang and sag of? 


Staunch old-timers of course disparage 
The young who are scarcely able 

To manage one with an undercarriage, 
Chromium, patented, stable. 


Let youngsters snigger at '28 
Or accuse me of being hammy 

When I rise and graphically demonstrate 
How | vaulted in like a chamois. 


Little they care for the narrow squeak 
That might have meant disaster; 

Little they know of the sheer technique 
Habitués had to master. 


Ah, getting in then was a stern ordeal, 
And getting out tried one’s mettle — 
And the present kind, I'm beginning to feel, 
Is the style for which I'll settle. 


—P. J. Blackwell 
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does the whole thing himself, ad lib.” 
Dobbs, who turned thirty-two last 


July, was born in the little town of 


McKinney, Texas, and moved with his 
family to Frederick, Okla., in his early 
teens. His father, Glenn, a big earthy 
man like his son, is a grocer at Frederick 
and he once pointed across the street 
to a young high-school boy who was 
in outstanding football player. ‘That 
fella,”’ he said to his skinny, rangy son, 
‘probably ain’t ever gonna amount to 
much. He pays too much attention 
to the nice things people say about him 
and not enough attention to becomin’ 
a man.” Young Glenn didn’t become 
a good football player until his senior 
year in high school when beef began 
to fill his frame. Then he was good 
enough to receive several offers of 
football scholarships. He chose Tulsa 
University. In the Sun Bowl game of 
1942 he helped beat Texas Tech by 
completing twenty-one of twenty-nine 
passes and he helped the College All- 
Stars whip the professional Washing- 
ton Redskins 27-7 in the annual All- 
Star game at Chicago by completing 
nine of fifteen passes. In 1943 he was 
voted the outstanding player of the 
All-Star game after completing twenty- 
seven of thirty-two passes and accom- 
plishing an eighty-five-yard quick kick 
that sent the pros back to their two- 
yard line. 

After two years in the United States 
Army Air Forces in the South Pacific 
Dobbs turned professional with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers of the new All- 
America Conference in 1946. He was 
named the league’s most valuable 
player. In one game, with twenty- 
one stitches in his scalp, he set two 
Conference records —threw forty passes 
and completed twenty-three of them 
Another time he entered the game in 
the fourth quarter, with a_ broken 
finger. Trailing by two touchdowns, 
Dobbs wedged sponge around his finger 
and threw three passes for touchdowns. 
The following year he went to the Los 
Angeles Dons and at the end of the 
season Dick Hyland, noted Los Angeles 
Times football expert, printed his all- 
star team. It ran: “First team 

Glenn Dobbs.”” The second team 
listed eleven players. 

When the All-America Conference 
folded after the 1949 season Dobbs 
was drafted by the Chicago Bears but 
he informed George Halas, Bear coach 
and owner, that he was retiring to 
build a home and business in Tulsa. 
The business was a golf driving range 
and a job as play-by-play announcer 
of Oklahoma A and M football games. 
He was contacted, meanwhile, by Char- 
lie Hay, a Regina man in Tulsa on 
oil business. “I liked him right off,” 
Dobbs recalls. ‘“‘“He mentioned the pos- 
sibility of playing football in Canada 
but there was no high-pressure stuff 
ibout it.” 

Hay returned to Regina and men- 
tioned Dobbs as a Roughrider prospect 
lhe word leaked out and became a 
city-wide rumor. Dobbs finally de- 
clined the offer but next winter Bob 
Kramer, the new club president, invited 
him to visit Regina. Dobbs agreed, 
although he still was being pestered by 
George Halas, the papa Bear, to sign 
with the Chicago professionals. ‘“The 
last time he phoned,”’ Dobbs reveals, 
“he guaranteed me a four-year contract 
at seventeen thousand five hundred a 
year.”” 

Why didn’t he grab that guaranteed 
seventy thousand dollars? Well, Dobbs 
insists that he’d never seen anything 
in football to match his welcome in 
Regina that February night a year and 
a half ago. There’d been an all-day 
blizzard which piled four inches of 
fresh snow on the already snow-packed 
streets and the temperature had 
dropped to thirty below. Yet a block- 
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long queue of football fans was standing if you don’t get that out of it there's started to back away a few steps. But 
in front of the downtown theatre at no sense being in it That was one his heels caught against one of the boy 

which Dobbs was to appear on the of the reasons | quit the pros. It was and he toppled over backwards as the 
stage as part of the midwinter gridiron the major reason I decided to stay in sea of shouting schoolboys hit him 
gathering. When he entered the the- Regina.” Horrified team officials feared their 
atre Dobbs got another shock; it was Dobbs continued to impress peopl quarterback had broken at least a leg 
jam-packed, which indicated that those all season right up to the Grey Cup but as kids were unpiled Dobbs was 
people outside hadn't a chance of get game. In Toronto, where the Rough seen with his arm around the litth 
ting in. So the big fellow started riders trained for a week at the Swansea fellow he'd fallen over Che boy was 
winning friends right away. He went public school grounds, he was stam crying but when he saw who wa 

back outside to talk to the people lined peded by a hundred youngsters who holding him he let out a startled shout 
up out there. “I hadn’t seen such came charging down the hill from ind thrust a scribbler in front of Dobbs 
enthusiasm since my college days,” school at recess to the practice field for an autograph. Glenn climbed to 
Dobbs says now. ‘Football really is [wo little fellows fell behind Dobbs and his feet and stood there signing his 
a game of fun and companionship and, as the mob surged toward him he name for the milling mob of youngster 
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“Matchless” is the only word to describe the new G-1 
Radio-Phonographs for ‘53... . matchless in appear 
ance, in pertormance, in power, in tone. Mat hless 
in the amazing values they offer. When you see them, 
when you hear them, you'll find it hard to believe 
they can be priced so moderately 

Model C-710 (shown above) is available in gleaming 
hand-rubbed Walnut, Mahogany or Light Oak. Plays 
ten records of standard sizes and shuts off automati 
cally after the last record. Has full 10-inch Alnico 
5 Dynapower speaker, built-in Beam-A-Scope an- 
tenna, 6 tubes. Continuous tone control, large record 
storage space . truly outstanding value. 


Don’t wait a day longer 


Your nearest G-E Dealer has these three great sets NOW. 
Don't deny yourself the pleasure of owning a truly modern 
radio-phonograph one day longer. Your G-E dealer will give 
you the highest trade-in allowance on your old radio — and 
arrange easy budget terms if you so desire 
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pionship. The truth is that Smith, a 
witty extemporaneous speaker and a 
good football salesman away from the 


intil the school bell ended the recess 
toughriders in the 
Ottawa but it 


injuries hurt the 


Grey Cup final against 


was Harry Smith’s decision to scrambl field, incensed the Roughriders’ Cana- 
his player igainst Dobbs’ advice) and dian players by constantly carping at 
play them in unfamiliar positions for them, upbraiding their shortcomings, 
the big game that sealed his fate minimizing their talents and, at the 
Not many people know that the same time, overlooking any indiscre- 
Roughriders who sailed on a richly tions by the seven American imports 


Smith occasionally would keep the 
Canadians sweating on the practice 


entimental wave into that Grey Cup 


final actually were strife-ridden through 
ost of the season, or that the coach field ten to fifteen minutes after he had 
Smith, was earmarked for the ash can permitted the Americans to take their 
ven before the team played the Ottawa showers. One lineman recalls frequent 
Rough Riders for the national cham practices at which the better part of 
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fwarded to the powerboat driver 


who over the season compiles most points 


in the 135 Class Open. 


The last five seconds on the starting clock 


“blacked out”! The gun booms and the “blat” 


an hour would be wasted in idleness 
while Smith and Red Ettinger, im- 
port centre, loudly discussed defensive 
tactics. Ettinger, now with Toronto 
Argonauts, and Jack Wedley, Rough- 
rider end, quarreled openly and on one 
occasion, during dinner, Wedley in- 
vited Ettinger to fight. They didn't 
At least five of the Americans wanted 
no part of Smith’s favoritism. One 
night Martin Ruby, tackle, and Jack 
Russell, end, both imports, loafed in 
practice to see if Smith would dis- 
cipline them. But if the coach observed 
it he gave no indication 








have 


powerful engines rises from the flying, bouncing 


craft! The “135’s” are off! All summer, fr« 


m June 


to the final races at the C.N.E., scenes like this 


attract cheering crowds! With their speed 
the powerboat races for the O’Keefe’s Cup 


are... always a winner! 
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Dissension never precipitated an 
open breach because of Dobbs’ per- 
sonality and ability as much as any 
other factor. Coolly and calmly he 
spoke his encouragement in the huddles 
and by his very example as a passer 
kicker and runner he set a brisk pace 
for everybody. Off the field he coun- 
tered the coach’s derision of the Cana- 
dians by continually praising them in 
his frequent speeches throughout the 
province. On his radio program he 
never failed to mention that the Ameri 
can players merely supplemented ‘‘oun 
fine Canadian boys on this ol’ Rough 
rider gang.”’ Ol’, by the way, was and 
is one of Dobbs’ favorite expressions 


and the way he uses it, it has an 
ingratiating ring. When Dobbs and 


other players were sitting on the 
theatre platform at the Sunday-after 
noon quarterback club meetings which 
always drew capacity attendances, he’d 
stand up and remark that the Western 
Conference was “plain chuck full’ of 
Canadians who were good enough to 
be playing in the National Professional 
Football league in the United States 
Then he’d look at, say, Ken 
Charlton, Canadian halfback, and he’d 
grin at the audience and say, ““‘Why 
that ol’ Kenny there; he never did 
have such a year as he’s havin’, did he?”’ 

The thing to an explosion 
came the week after the team lost four 
straight games near mid-season when 
Smith called a meeting in the dressing 
room. Bob Kramer, the club president, 
arrived as a dangerous split threatened 
between a heavy majority of the players 
and Smith and his small minority of 
followers. His intervention and sub- 
sequent plea for unity at the locked 
doors session probably prevented open 
rebellion. ‘‘After that, we just ignored 
the Bull,” a lineman recalled recently, 
employing the players’ favorite appella- 
tion for the coach. ‘“‘We knew Dobbs 
knew his business.” Dobbs’ playing 
ability and force of personality made 
him a natural leader. 

In a fervent football atmosphere 
unmatched anywhere in Canada, in 
which the sprains and pulls and blisters 
of the players are vital news topics, 
none of this internal strife found its 
way to the public. And the Grey Cup 
defeat didn’t dampen the western fans 
for long. The Leader-Post front-paged 
the story of the game with an eight- 
column line in green ink and in two- 
hundred-and-eighty point Jumbo type: 
TOUGH LUCK! A delegation met 
the homecoming train at Indian Head 
and presented the players with a giant 
cake with green-and-white icing and 
the inscription, “To the Roughriders 
You're Still Our Champions.”’ The rink 
in Regina filled with fifty-five 
hundred people to whom the players 
were introduced from a platform. Many 
of them cried, others were unable to 
speak to the loyal fans. 
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Dobbs went home with his wife and 
two boys to Tulsa, where he bought 
a cattle ranch (‘‘It’s really just a beef 
farm so far’’) on which he plans to live 
when his football is finished (‘‘We love 
everything "bout Saskatchewan ’ceptin’ 
those winters’’) and he was there when 
he learned he’d been appointed coach 
Bob Kramer, the club president, had 
a private plane in Wichita and invited 
Dobbs to use it to talk things over 
with the executive in Regina Hun- 
dreds of people crowded the airport to 
greet him, and the pilot’s wife and his 
five-year-old daughter were at the air- 
port, As the plane hove into 
view, the pilot’s wife lifted her little 
girl so she could see it and said to her, 
‘“‘Look, honey, here comes daddy’s 
plane.”” The little girl scanned the 
sky, found the airplane and clapped her 
hands together excitedly. ‘‘Ooo-h-h-h, 
Mommie,”’ the little girl cried. ‘‘Here 
comes Glenn Dobbs!”” x 


too. 
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Warrior 


Continued from page 11 


io injustices suffered by the Indian. 

There was a time when Sergeant 
Prince showed every sign of turning 
into a crusading politician. He publicly 
threatened to take the unrequited 
wrongs of the Indians direct to King 
George VI. Then the ashes of an old 
dignity sputtered deep down in the 
quieter depths of his being. He turned 
his back on Ottawa and took to the 
warpath again. Perhaps the ghost of 
Peguis spoke to him in the night. 

Peguis was that chief of the Saul 
teaux Indians, a branch of the Algon- 
quin Nation, who, during the last 
century, fell upon the Sioux as they 
invested Lower Fort Garry and saved 
the embattled white garrison from a 
scalping. Peguis’ statue stands in St. 
Boniface, a suburb of Winnipeg, and 
when he goes home Prince stands and 
stares at that chiseled stone. Then 
something akin to stoicism and nobility 
sets in his massive features. Peguis was 
Prince’s great-grandfather and Prince 
was born near the site of Peguis’ brave 
encounter. 

But the St. Peter’s Reserve on the 
outskirts of Winnipeg was not the same 
in 1915, when Tommy Prince was born, 
as it had been in 1871 when Queen 
Victoria, in a historic treaty, set it 
iside for his tribe in perpetuity. 

The urban fringes of the burgeoning 
city were lapping at its limits, frighten- 
ing away the game, polluting the fishing 
waters, and cramping the Saulteaux 
ever closer together. 

By the early Twenties, when ‘Tommy 
Prince first went to school, the familiar 
corrosions of Indian culture were almost 
complete. His father, no longer known 
as a chief but merely as spokesman of 
the tribe, still spoke an Algonkian 
dialect. But English came easily to 
l'ommy, the fifth of eleven children. 
Che Princes had taken their English 
name because they rated as highborn 
people among their own kind. Among 
the whites however they were merely 
dirt poor farmers. 

Tommy Prince told his father he 
wanted to become a lawyer. His father 
explained that Indians had not enough 
money for such grandiose schemes. 
Prince went to an Indian industrial and 
iwricultural school at Elkhorn, Man. 

“I learned a bit about farming 
science and a bit about machinery,” 
he says. He also learned that there is 
one thing in which the white man 
makes no distinctions, and that is 
he color of the skin on the index finger 
if the right hand which takes the first 
ressure on the trigger of a Lee-Enfield 
Mark Three. 

“I liked being in the cadets at 
itIkhorn,”’ he says. ‘“‘As soon as I put 
m my uniform I felt a better man. | 
ven tried to wear it in the classroom.” 

At the age of sixteen, when he left 
«hool, he had only reached Grade 
eight But at one hundred yards he 
ould put five bullets through an area 
s big as a playing card. 

This skill served him well through 
he depression years when he wearied 
f looking for odd jobs. He could 
ilways go up north with an old gun and 
take a deer. He told of his prowess in 
he taverns. When he was thrown out 
a beer parlor because he was an 
Indian he grew a mustache “The 

aiters took me for a Frenchman,” he 

ivs, “and I was never thrown out 
gain,” 

Other Indians who had served in 
World War One confirmed the notion 
ie had developed at Elkhorn: that 
nce a man gets into an army tunic 
nobody gives a brass button for his 
rigins. 

He resolved to belong to this chosen 
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fraternity. The infantry looked like the 
best place for an Indian to show his 
true worth and the autumn of 1939 
seemed to present a golden opportunity 
All through the last months of '39 he 
vainly tried to join. Many white men 
failed to get in too. But nobody could 
blame Prince for thinking that he was 
barred on account of his race. 

Finally, early in 1940, he settled for 
the Ist Corps Field Park Engineers, a 
unit whose job would be far behind the 
lines. In August he sailed to England 
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His soldiering consisted of working a 
lathe and guarding a dump 

For two years this monotony hung 
heavily on him. But his nights wer 
lightened by the different attitude of 
the English toward his skin. In a pub 
sooner or later, an Englishman would 
approach and say ‘‘Are you a real Red 
Indian?” 
Englishman would add 
met a real Red Indian before My 
children would be awfully interested 
Will you come to tea on Sunday?” 


upon a LAZ BOY 


Tommy would nod Che 
“I've never 


The Story of the World’s Most Comfortable Chair 


Few were as successful as Prince u 


England at the art of getting their feet 
under a table. But he tired of being 
mere curiosity While some men 
awaited the onset of battle with thin 
trickles of fear Prince’s main anxiety 
was that he'd never see it 

In the middle of 1942 Part On 
Orders called for volunteers for the 
paratroops and Prince was the first to 
step forward. He was one of nine out of 
a hundred in a student squad to win 
his wings from a_ British paratroo; 
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“Jack Melville! You old 
have you been keeping 








son of a gun! Where 
yourself all morning?”’ 





school at Ringway near Manchester 

During the assault exercises which 
followed ‘‘the drop’”’ it was noticed that 
he had a natural instinct for ground 
He could wriggle forward on his belly 
with the agility of a lizard and take 
advantage of a twelve-inch depression 
in an otherwise flai field conceal 
himself completely from view. He was 
a magnificent shot. He could live in the 
open as craftily as a wolf. “It was all 
born in me,” he says. His bearing was 
so impressive that other men forgot his 
color and responded willingly to his 
leadership tests. But Prince never let 
them forget that he was an Indian. 
When mail arrived from his father he 
always used to say as a gag: “I’ve got a 
smoke signal from the chief.” 

In Sept. 1942 he was flown back to 
Canada to join the Ist Canadian Para- 


to 


chute Battalion. By March 1943 he 
was a_ sergeant. When he visited 
reserves around Winnipeg wearing 
three stripes, wings and a maroon 


beret his tribe’s attitude toward him 
reflected pride and respect. 

The Canadian Parachute Battalion 
was attached to the U.S. Special Force, 
an air-borne formation, and went into 
American uniforms. Jungle, mountain, 
amphibious and ski training followed 
in Canada and the U.S. A. Early in ’43 
when Prince was briefed for a drop on 
Japanese who had occupied the small 
island of Kiska in the Aleutians he was 
exultant at the prospect of combat and 
dejected on arrival to find the enemy 
had withdrawn. 

It seemed to him that he was never 
going to get a chance to test his courage. 

“All my life,” he says, “‘I had wanted 
to do something to help my people 
recover their good name. I wanted to 
show they were as good as any white 
man.” 


His chance came in the fall of °43 
Soon after the capture of Naples 
Prince landed with his unit in Italy 


Hitler was then holding the Gustave 
Line, an elaborately fortified defense 
work hinging on Cassino. 

In the night attack on Monte 
Maggio, a steppingstone to Cassino, 
Prince saw for the first time men 
riddled by bullets from the Spandau 
light machine gun which fired so fast 
it sounded like a motorbike engine 
revving up. He learned to walk at the 
crouch whenever he heard the Nebel- 
werfer mortar softly coughing up nine 


big bombs which came fluttering 
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through the air with no more sound 
than the beat of a bird’s wings, then 
burst around him with the loud flat 
report of slamming doors and _ tore 
men to pieces. 

Before his astonished eyes antitank 
mines four-ton Bren gun 
carrier high into the air and crushed 
its crew; the antipersonnel! mines sprang 
three feet up from the earth, exploded 
and discharged all around them a 
withering hail of old bail bearings; and 
the hideous little wooden shoe mines, 
at the touch of a boot, took off a man’s 
leg below the knee so neatly and 
quickly that he stood there on his 
remaining limb, gaping in amazement 
at the bloody amputation spinning 
away like a Catherine wheel, before he 
screamed and collapsed. 

Through that demonic night, lit by 
flares and gunfire, Prince heard men 
who had never been to church calling 
on their Maker, and saw men who had 
looked like lions turn into gibbering 
loons, and trod on sickly sweet tumes- 
cent puffballs that had once been men 
and he ‘‘pressed on, regardless.’ 

When he got to the top of the 
mountain in the dawn, vaguely aware 
of the ragged line of staggering com- 
rades on either side, and of green-faced 


tossed a 


Germans jumping out of holes and 
running away, his bursting lungs 
summoned the breath for a_ great 
exultant shout, for in this moment 


he had come to know the meaning of 
that ecstasy which unites infantrymen 
in beer parlors and to realize that on 
a twentieth-century warpath an Indian 
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brave can still be worth more than 
many a paleface 

Later, in fieldcraft, he proved superior 
to all his comrades because silent, swift 
ind unseen movement came naturally 
to him The battalion made him 
reconnaissance sergeant 

He would crawl out by night toward 
the enemy, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with a small patrol, listening to Ger 
mans murmuring, and estimating ther 
number. He would crawl out by day 
and watch the enemy runners dodging 
among the olive groves, and fix their 
defensive positions. Before every attack 
he snaked around the battalion front 
and came back with information on a 
track that would take the jeep ambu 
lances, a wood that would shelter the 
radio truck, or a gulley that would 
cover the approach of a platoon 

Sometimes he stayed out twenty-four 
hours with a sniper’s rifle picking off a 
man here and there to unnerve the 
enemy. Once he went out hunting a 
German sniper who had been harassing 
his own battalion, engaged him in 
movielike shooting duel and brought 
him toppling down out of a tree like a 
big dead bird 

Prince’s most famous exploit took 
place at Anzio beachhead where he 
spent ninety days in the line in early 
1944. Huge squat Royal Tiger tanks 
of the Germans were firing from two 
thousand yards, then changing position 
before the allied antitank gunners could 
spot them and take aim 

By night, carrying a field telephone 
Prince wriggled eighteen hundred yards 
out in front of the battalion. At this 
time both Germans and Allies had 
ceased to use houses as cover because 
being so obvious, they attracted fire 
Knowing this Prince chose a shattered 
house only two hundred yards from 
the Germans. He hoped they would 
never suspect they were being observed 
from a place so flagrantly under their 
noses, and his audacity paid off 

The next morning he heard a Royal 
Viger crashing through some trees and 
watched its ugly snout breathe flame 
Calmly, over the telephone, he pin 
pointed its position. Within a minute 
Allied gunners had knocked it out \ 
few hours later, he helped bag a second 
tank 

Around noon on the second day a 
small mortar shell whispered over his 
house, fell at the back, and cut his 
telephone wire 

Prince believed the Germans had 
suspected his presence and would go 
on shelling until they got him. If he 
withdrew he would be mown down 
Yet his presence was purposeless until 
the line was repaired. He decided to 
resolve all three problems immediately 

Hanging in the house were an old 
black Italian hat, black jacket and 
white muffler. Prince put these on and 
ran into the open in imitation of those 
many excitable Italians who were often 
seen pitifully hanging onto their homes 


between the opposing armies He 
darted over to a chicken coop as if 
inspecting it for damage Then he 


doubled round to the back, found the 
broken cable and repaired it 

Once more he did a little dervish 
dance for the Germans’ benefit. Then 
he went inside, took up his old position 
and resumed contact with the battalion 

The ruse succeeded. No more mortar 
shells fell on the house. But by night 
fall Prince’s forward observation work 
had claimed two more Royal Tigers 
He returned to his lines after forty-eight 
hours 

“You crazy fool,” said an officer 
“If you’d been taken prisoner in thos« 
clothes you’d have been shot out of 
hand.” 

Prince took part in the seizure of 
coastal islands during the invasion of 
Southern France, went on to the main 
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and and advanced along the Riviera 
toward the northwest Italian frontier 
where his unit was held up by natura 
mountainous defenses. On one occasion 
Prince 
through the German front and scouted 
fifteen miles behind the enemy lines 


They located the big German bivouac 


with another man sneaked 


rea tie were looking for and started 


ack to report. On the way they saw 
skirmish taking place 
squad of FFI 
The FFI were 


between a 
German platoon and 


Free French partisans 


being encircled by Germans Prince 
and his comrade took up well concealed 
positions and began to pick off Ger 
mans from the rear The German 


platoon commander was concentrating 
so heavily on the FFI he never became 

ware of the two C inadians 

Prince knows for sure he killed six 
wounded 
many more who were eventually carried 
away. The Germans never fired back 
two Canadians might just as 


Germans and reckons he 


well have been in a shooting gallery 
Eventually the German officer 
prised and shaken by his high casualties 
withdrew 





ul 


Prince then made contact with the 


FFI Where is the rest of your 
company?” asked the FFI officer 
Here said Prince, indicating the 
grinning private at his side Mon 


Dieu said the FFI officer, “I thought 
there were at least fifty of you! 

The FFI ace ompanied Prince back to 
the Canadian-American lines. Almost 
immediately Prince set off again, at 
the head of his battalion, and led 
them to a cleanout of the German 
4efore that battle was 
over he had covered fifty miles on foot 
The Americans gave him 
the Silver Star and the French, he says 
recommended him for the Croix de 


(juerre which he never got because of 


bivouac area 


without rest 


in oversight 

When the battle of Southern France 
was won Prince’s unit was detached 
from the Americans and went into 
Canadian uniform again 

They returned to England where 
Prince was summoned to an investiture 
it Buckingham Palace. As the string 
orchestra of the Guards Brigade played 
soft music he walked up the long 
carpeted ramp, did a smart left turn, 
bowed, took two short paces forward 
and faced the little figure in naval 
officer’s uniform 

The King pinned the Military Medal 
on bis chest and said: “‘I’ve seen you 
before.”’ ‘‘Yes, sir,”’ said Prince, “‘you 
spoke to me when you inspected my 
unit in Surrey three years ago.”’ 

The King asked him about his service 
and about where he came from and 
about the Indians on the reserve in 
Manitoba. ‘“‘He spoke to me for two 
minutes,”’ says Prince, “but most of 
the others only got thirty 


seconds.” 


about 


Prince later volunteered for the Far 
Kast. “I'd been trained for parachutes 
but nearly all my combat had been 
straight infantry stuff,’ he says. “‘I 
hoped that in the Far East I'd get a 
chance to do a fighting jump.”’ He was 
returned to Canada late in °45 and, 
because of the Japanese collapse, dis 
charged 

Like many other returned veterans 
he found his home was not the same 
and got a divorce from his wife. His 
father had died while he was overseas 
He made his living cutting pulp wood 
and very soon he was just another 
Indian again. When he applied for a 
game warden’s job and was refused on 
account of his race he was enraged 

He became Chairman of the Mani- 
toba Indian Association, and went to 
Ottawa. Before a special parliamentary 
committee he complained about white 
encroachments on game and _ fishing 
rights. He asked for grants to Indian 











eterans,. finan j § i¢ 
establishmer »f co-operative Indian 
farms; better schools for Indian 
dren and more teachers 

He was bewildered t he mass of 
legal verbiage in wt he found him 
self involved and once angry at his 

cK Of progress, ne n an interview 

If wu can t mak neadway with then 
there is nothing f is to do but go 
right to His Majesty After all the 
original! treaties were made with Queen 


Victor 
Some reforms in the Indian Act were 


made but not enough to satisfy Prince 


The life of his people remained largely 
inchanged 
Once when a band of northern 


Manitoba Indians were in trouble for 
an infringement of hunting regulations 
Prince interceded successfully on their 
behalf 

Although he could easily have left 
the reserve and become an enfranchised 
Canadian he preferred to remain a 
Treaty Indian 
know when you might get a chance 


because “you never 


to do something for them.’ 
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Long, long ere prehistoric 
times, 


Unless my memory’s lying, 
We were two cells in tidal 
slimes 


That loved with love undying. 

While countless eras ambled 
by, 

Amid the ooze and polyps 

We were so cosy, you and | — 

Two protoplasmic dollops. 

The ages passed. We changed 
a bit 

In shape and category — 

Then dwelt in a Triassic pit, 

Two happy brontosauri. 


Whatever time, whatever place, 

Whatever shape astounding, 

We always had both love and 
space 

In quantities abounding. 

Now in this dumpy flat we're 
hid 

With hardly room for two, dear. 

How can we love as once we 
did? 

The marvel is, we do, dear. 


—J. E. Parsons 
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Prince is not very precise in what he 
wants for Indians but you can tell in 
his conversation that he is comparing 
their past with their present and is 
concerned largely with their prestige 
Consciously or unconsciously he made 
4 personal contribution to the Indians’ 
good by his heroism. And this may 
have influenced him to re-enlist in 1950 
when the government called for volun 
teers for Korea 

Five years is a long time in an 
infantryman’s life. Although he took 
turns with a subaltern leading the 
platoon in Korea, and set his men an 
example of courageous calm when the 
Chinese prepared for attack with bugle 
blasts, whistles and shouting, it was 
noticed that the hill climbing exhausted 
him 

When finally he was cajoled into 
taking a medical examination the MOs 
found an arthritic condition of the knee 
that must have kept him in perpetual 
agony and seriously impaired his agility 

Last October he was shipped back 
to Canada against his will. At Camp 

3orden, as at all base depots, there is 
i lot of square bashing and even though 
Prince realizes as well as anyone else 
that herein lies the secret of army 
discipline he has no fondness for it. 

“Cod knows though,”’ says one ser 
geant, “he tries hard enough. He is 
always well turned out. But he just 
isn’t dapper.” 

Others have noted that when Princ: 
comes up to the salute the gesture is 
sometimes exaggerated by that tiny 
trifle that can make it absurd. 

Nor is he brilliant at any instruction 
period save fieldcraft. Then Prince 
still comes into his own. But most of 
his time is spent distributing equipment 
for exercises and lectures, calling 
parades, posting up orders, inspecting 
billets and other duties of Adminis- 
trative Sergeant. ‘ 

One of his nicknames is “‘Medals,” 
another, “‘Big Chief 'Pocahontas.”’ 

There is one story about Prince told 
by a warrant officer which casts a 
glimmer of light into the troubled 
black well of his personality. 

“Last Hallowe’en,” says this man, 
“‘we had a dance. We were all sitting 
round having a drink with our wives 
and girl friends. Prince was there, 
the only man without a girl. He was 
very well behaved, paying the ladies 
great respect. When we got talking 
about the dancing he said he would 
give us a surprise later on.”’ 

Toward the end of the evening the 
MC announced the company would 
now see a different kind of dancing 
Then on came Sergeant Prince in full 
Indian regalia. He had no real braids 
of hair but he had laboriously plaited 
artificial ones out of army boot laces 

His war dance began. ‘There were 
shouts and cheers and clapping of 
hands. The dance went on and on 
until it seemed as though Prince had 
forgotten his surroundings and _ the 
audience became restless. Then some 
thing happened which brought him to 
a sudden stop, and he walked off the 
floor 

“What was the matter?” he was 
asked later 

Stonily he replied: “I was getting to 
the important part when they. all 
started laughing at me.”’ 

Soon afterward he put in his appli 
cation for a second tour of duty in 
Korea. At this writing the application 
has not been granted. But Sergeant 
Prince’s leg is getting better and one 
day soon it is possible he will be back 
in the line trying to recover the long 
lost glory of his race. 

As Havelock Ellis once wrote: ‘““Those 
persons who are burning to display 
heroism may rest assured that the 
course of social evolution will offer 
them every opportunity.” 
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SADIE’S CRUEL, 





MAILBAG 





CRUEL FATE 








Listen To The Mocking Bird (July 
15) is a most amusing story. Sadie was 


a woman of action... But why 
throw her to the lion’s den as at a 
Roman holiday in the Coliseum? No, 


that won’t do... tossing her away to 
a drooling old crocodile of an editor. 


We know that kind and they are 
definitely amongst tHe goats. The 
thought is revolting after the nice 


write-up Mr. Ross gave her for a start; 

she is good for another yarn and it is up 

to Mr. Ross to save her from a cruel, 

cruel fate of marrying an_ editor. 
Will Greig, Hillier, B.C. 


Toronto’s Sunday 

In reading Eric Hutton’s article (He 
Changed the Toronto Sunday, July 15) 
one would gather a wide-open Sunday 
is something to be proud of. I wonder. 
Apparently Toronto is now dancing to 





Sunday and 


open 
cocktail bars.’’ When folks dance some- 
Who will 
W.A. Hart, Halifax 


the tune of ‘“‘an 


one always pays the fiddler. 
pay in this case? 


Dr. Endicott 

Mr. Blair Fraser searched long (How 
Dr. Endicott Fronts for the Reds, 
July 15) but could not find the real 
sinister purpose behind the activities of 
the Canadian Peace Congress and 
myself as its chairman. A letter to the 
editor does not allow space for a full 
reply to Mr. Fraser but at least the 
following should be noted as samples of 
his tampering with the truth. (1) Icon 
tinue to serve God and country; (2) I 
have never resigned from membership 
in the United Church, nor have I 
repudiated my ordination, and I do not 
serve Antichrist. (3) I am not at alla 
spokesman for the Communist Party; 
(4) The Communist Party never made 
any claim to have gotten 500,000 signa- 
tures, the Canadian Peace Congress 
made such a claim; (5) I am not the 
“only Western eyewitness to germ 
war,” that there are several is a fact 
known to Mr. Fraser; (6) None of my 
writing, speaking or traveling is finan- 
ced or directed by the Communist 
Party; (7) It is not true that on my 
tours I speak also to “‘small gatherings 
of trusted Communist Party members.” 
But I have never refused to argue for 
peace with people of any and every 
political or religious faith.—James G. 
Endicott, Toronto. 


@® Thanks for debunking Endicott 

He) is having a helluva time shocking 
his old friends and hitting the headlines. 
But let us make no martyr of him. 


The Communists will attend to that 

The Endicott God and the Marxist God 

cannot divide the spoils of publicity 

long. It is not difficult to guess which 

will be discarded first. I predict an 

unhappy future for Doctor Endicott. 
J.S. Gibson, Caledonia, Ont 


The Breezy Bluenose 

Thanks for the breezy story, Blue- 
nose in Toronto by David MacDonald 
(July 1 The sense of humor is very 
entertaining. The illustrations too are 
very cleverly done, even to the gulls. 
Ben Clark, Willow, Sask. 


@® David MacDonald must have an 
inferiority complex to write about 
himself that way. His story is pointless 
low-browed, and, I hope, far from being 


true. Neil Haggard, Chaput-Hughes, 
Ont. 
Bouquets 


Your editorial in the July 1 issue 
(Letter To Heinz Weidner) cannot go 
unmentioned by this reader. I have no 
words to describe it or its effect on me 
personally! It is hanging in this Cana- 
dian housewife’s kitchen! And is read 
often!-—Sheila M. Down, Sarnia, Ont. 


@ May I take this opportunity to say 
how very much we have enjoyed 
receiving Maclean’s during the three 
and a half years we have been in Japan 
Most of the information we receive is 
American, with the American point of 
It is most refreshing and stimu- 
lating to have a steady source of 
information about our homeland and 
to receive the Canadian point of view. 
E. F. Carey, Negano, Japan. 


view 


@ | like Maclean’s because it tells true 
Warner, 


stories about real people.—-L 
Orkney, Sask 


@ | started taking Busy Man’s Maga- 
zine in August 1907. Do not remember 
when exactly the change was made to 
Maclean’s—remember time but not the 
year. Have enjoyed reading them for 


forty-four years.—-Mrs. D. A. Baxter, 
Brampton, Ont. 
The High Cost of Eating Fish 

I have just read M. H. Dobie’s 


opinion of high fish prices (Mailbag, 
July 1). I am a fisherman’s wife and, 





from five years’ experience, I can tell 
you that if the fisherman used any 
more decency and common sense in 
the matter of fish prices, we would 
starve.—Mrs. J. C. Fanning, Drum 
Head, N.S. & 
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How Social Credit 
Took B. C. 


Continued from page 9 


Social Credit convert while working as 
a conductor on a Vancouver streetcar. 
An operator who worked the same car 
gave him the lowdown one night at 
the end of the line. Wicks didn’t sleep 
for weeks. He analyzed Social Credit 
along the lines that he knew best. 
“There is no reason why a man should 
have to stand fifteen minutes waiting 
fo. a bus,” he said. ‘“‘Why can’t we 
have more buses?” 

After Wicks and his directorate had 
decided to run a full slate in the 
provincial election that lay ahead, the 
only problem that remained was where 


to get the candidates. Wicks knew 
where he could put his hands on 
twenty. But it took forty-eight to 


compose a full slate. (Social Credit 
actually ran only forty-seven. It liked 
the CCF’s Indian candidate, Frank 
Calder, too much to run against him 

Messages went out to Social Credit 
organizations throughout the province 
to rustle up some potential members 
of the provincial legislature. Speakers 
who hadn’t faced an audience in years 
were rooted into action. The time 
was ripe. There was a political vacuum 
in British Columbia. The people were 
trapped between two free-enterprise 
parties, which almost seventy percent 
of them did not like, and socialism, 
which seventy percent of them didn’t 
like either. Even a full slate of Orien- 
tals, one Social Crediter noted, would 
grab a good share of the vote. Wicks 
saw it. And over the hills in Alberta 
veteran Alberta Social Crediters saw 
it too. 

But to rank-and-file British Colum- 
bians, Social Credit was still funny 
money. It took an insurrection on the 
government benches, and the flight of 
two popular and colorful Progressive 
Conservatives to the Social Credit fold 
to give the movement respectability. 

One of the rebels was W. A. C. Ben- 
nett, MLA for South Okanagan; the 
other was Mrs. Tilly J. Rolston, MLA 
for Vancouver-Point Grey. 

William Andrew Cecil Bennett was 
known as Cece to his friends and 
Wacky to his detractors. He was a 
prosperous operator of a chain of 
Okanagan hardware stores and he had 
been a thorn in the side of the coalition 
government since his election in 1941 

Twice he had tried to grab the 
provincial leadership of the Progressive 
Conservatives and twice he failed. On 
the grounds that he was fed up with 
government policy he quit the govern- 
ment in 1951 and joined the Opposition 
as an independent. However, he did 
not go through the physical gesture of 
crossing the floor of the house. The 
coalition majority was so hefty that 
Bennett already was sitting on the left 
side of the speaker. In Dec. 1951 Ben- 
nett—a former volley-ball and track 
man who doesn’t smoke, doesn’t drink 


and doesn’t stumble over hymns 
joined Social Credit, to nobody’s 
surprise. 


Mrs. Tilly Rolston wasn’t far behind 
him. She had entered the legislature 
at the same time as Cece Bennett and 
had backed his tries for party leader- 
ship. She had made herself a public 
favorite by waging and winning a 
stubborn fight to make colored mar- 
garine legal in B. C. Unlike Bennett, 
who had boned up on Social Credit, 
Tilly only found time to browse through 
a few party pamphlets. Among the 
Cromwellian-shaded Social Crediters, 
Tilly, an ebullient grandmother, stood 
out like a red sail. She liked a cocktail, 
smoked (and once set fire to her hat 

Continued on page 56 
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A General Motors Value 
Lowest-priced in its field! 


Look over these fine-car, big-car features. They’re all yours in Chevrolet! Only Chovestet, the Loader, & Me 
lowest-priced car in its field. It's 
Chevrolet has them all. Yet Chevrolet is the lowest-priced line in its field. Come Canada’s most beautiful low 
priced car and Canada’s most 
see Chevrolet for ‘52 . . . drive Chevrolet for ‘52 . . . as soon as you can! wonderful motor car value! 





CENTREPOISE POWER BODY BY FISHER EXTRA LARGE BRAKES GORGEOUS NEW COLORS UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION RIDE 
Vibration and power impulses Fisher Body sets the standard — Big 11-inch brake drums apply Choice of colors and two-tone Chevrolet's famous Knee-Action 
ire “screened out” as the engine for styling, craftsmanship, com- more leverage for more stopping combinations the most wond ride is now even softer, smoothes 
is now cushioned in rubber be- fort and convenience! Fisher Unit- power. Stops are smoother, safer erful array in Chevrolet's field. De New shock absorbers 
tween new high-side mountings. steel construction is extra strong with less driver effort luxe interiors are hed 





POWERGLIDE AUTOMATIC 


EXTRA WIDE TREAD 4-WAY ENGINE LUBRICATION CAST IRON ALLOY PISTONS CENTRE-POINT STEERING TRANSMISSION 
Chevrolet measures 5834 inches Chevrolet’s exclusive engine lub- Pistons are formed from the same Control is centred between the It's the simpler, smoother: 
between centres of rear wheels — ricating system supplies exactly material as the cylinder block — front wheels. This makes Chev matic transmission in its field 
a broader base to give you more the right kind and amount of expand and contract at the same rolet surprisingly easy to steer oil-cooled, oil-smooth. Op 
stability, less sway! lubrication to each moving part. rate. This reduces wear, saves oil! manoeuvre and park on De Luxe models at extra 
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PRICED SO LOW: otivedicas POWERFUL GM"SHADE-LITE”GLASS REDUCES 
AGES VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE GLARE, HEAT AND FATIGUE 
feamed with Powerglide* is the Chevrolet offers ““Shade-Lite”’ 
nost powerful valve-in-head tinted glass with exclusive, shaded . 
engine in Chevrolet's history windshield tinting for your extra 
*(Powerglide automatic trans- protection. “Shade-Lite” glass all 
mission available on De Luxe round reduces glare, heat and 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR _ iovkis at exira cost.) fatigue. (Optional st extr 
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lighting a cigarette at a civic 
meeting), administered her Vancouver 


while 


home according to the tenets of an 
Esquire Handbook for Hosts, loved 
bridge, costume jewelry and making 


annual tours to just about every part 
of the world except Alberta. 

With Cece Bennett and Tilly Rolston 
lending color to the bandwagon, B. C. 
Social Credit began to roll. On April 
26, exactly a month after British 
Columbia’s twenty-second legislature 
called the 
gloom, the B. C. Social Credit League 
held a provincial convention in a 
high-school auditorium in New West- 
minster. 

It was the most unorthodox con- 
vention ever held by a political party 

British Columbia. 

It was attended by seven hundred 
and forty registered delegates and three 
hundred visitors. Fifty party mem- 
bers all told had shown up for the 1949 
convention. Delegates, paying their 
own way, made it a picnic. Many had 
never attended a convention before. A 
few had never even been to a big city. 
So many Alberta émigrés were in evi- 
dence some reporters called the con- 
vention the Calgary Stampede 


They Argued Five Hours 


The convention opened with the 
singing of the Social Crediters’ favorite 
hymn, O God, Our Help in Ages Past, 
and then the top blew off. A com- 
munication from Alberta Social Credit 
officials, later called an ultimatum by 
the west coast press, suggested B. C. 
select a campaign leader from outside 
the province ‘‘who has a solid back- 
ground of Social Credit knowledge and 
experience.”’ It added slyly, “If the 
above course of procedure is adopted, 
we are prepared to give what support 
we can to the B. C. campaign 

Delegates argued, booed and roared 
for nearly five hours. One delegate 
wanted to know, “If we do not elect 
an outsider will Alberta gut off aid?” 
Speakers, overwhelmed, cried: ‘‘Is there 
a dictionary in the house’”’ and, “Is 
a lawyer in the house?” (There 
Reluctantly they salaamed 
Ernie Hansell got 


there 
wasn't. 
toward Edmonton. 
the job. 

There were reasons other than ter- 
ritorial ambitions why the national 
Social Credit party wanted a tight rein 
on the B. C. campaign. It had learned 
from the debacle of Quebec’s Socred- 
type Union of Electors in 1949 that 
loose alliances did not pay. 

And the handling of the convention 
showed that B. C.’s Social Crediters, 
fresh out of their philosophical cocoon, 
could do worse than accept the sagacity 
of the little minister from Vulcan, Alta., 
Press relations were one example. Prior 
to the presentation of the ultimatum, 
reporters were ejected from the audi- 
and kept out by guards sta- 
doors. The newsrnen 

retired to the principal’s office, tuned 

in the monitor panel of the public 
address system, and got their copy. 
The party program had been printed 
in advance. It was presented to the 
delegates in a pamphlet that said, “It 
contains no empty promises, no glamor- 
ous illusions.”” The program skirted 
monetary reforms—long ago ruled un- 
constitutional within provincial govern- 
ment framework in the case of Alberta 
but it did say the B. C. party would 
press for monetary reforms “in ac 
cordance with the fundamental Social 
Credit belief that the creation of money 
is a right of government alone which 
should not be delegated to private 
monopoly.” 
It called for abolition of B. C.’s 
compulsory and contentious hospital 
, insurance, replacing it with a voluntary 


tor1um 
tioned at the 


session quits in a pall of 


system. It promised to get a fairer 
return for the people of B. C. from 
their natural resources. It would 


encourage free enterprise and discour- 
age monopolies and reduce debts and 
institute a pay-as-you-go plan in pro- 
vincial expenditures. 

With the convention wrapped up and 
Ernie Hansell in the saddle, the cam- 
paign began in earnest. Over the hills 
from Alberta came a shirt-sleeved inva- 
sion of Social Credit MPs, MLAs and 
organizers, led by Premier E. C. Man- 
ning and federal leader Solon Low. 
Five thousand piled into Vancouver's 
Forum to make the Manning rally the 
largest of the B. C. campaign. And 
nearly every hand went up when the 
chairman asked, ‘‘How many listen to 
Mr. Manning’s Sunday morning broad- 
casts?” 

And they raised the roof with the 
B. C. Social Credit League’s marching 
song: 

B. C. Social Crediters will never, 

never stop 
Till B.C.’s Social Credit 

bottom to the top 
No more CCFers, no more 
lollipop 
And the Tories are all gone 
Chorus 
You have seen the light 
You have learned the truth so 
it 
Raise your voice for Social Credit. 
And B.C. shall march on 


from the 


Liberal 


so shed it 
spread 


While other parties were luring in 
customers with variety shows, stumpers 
for Social Credit headed for the hinter 
lands and the grass roots and, with 
volunteer women pumping the organ 
for the hymns, consistently outdrew 
other speakers. 

In the Okanagan town of Peachland, 
which has one hundred and ten names 
listed in the telephone book, ninety- 
seven turned out ina rainstorm to hear 
Cece Bennett. 

Speakers proclaimed that the rela- 
tionship of Social Credit to the people 
resembled the relationship of the Divine 
Creator to all mankind. Social Credit 
was a way of life. It was a great 
crusade. Legislating should be giving 
the people what they want, not what 
the legislators want 

Few British Columbians seemed to 
have a clue as to the meaning of Social 
Credit monetary reform; few seemed 
to care. Alberta was doing all right 

that was the general reaction 

In the meantime Ernie Hansel! was 
setting the pace in sewing up the B. C. 
hinterland with a twisted thread of 
religion and red-hot electioneering. At 
Salmon Arm, where he had held a 
pastorate thirty-five years before, he 
took time off one Sunday to preach 
a sermon. He had left his car in a 
garage and hitchhiked with loyal Social 
Crediters from one speaking engage- 
ment to the next. One of the cars in 
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which he got a ride belonged to the 
Reverend Harry Denyer Francis, Simil- 
ameen candidate. It had a great sign 

n the back announcing, “Eternity 
\head.”’ 

With the exception of W. A. C. Ben- 
1ett and Tilly Rolston, who had learned 
their way around B. C. politics in a 
more machine-age school, the folksy 
ipproach came natural to the Social 
Credit candidates. Leagues in each 
onstituency had chosen their own 

indidates. At the last minute before 
nomination filing time one candidate 
vas discovered to be ineligible because 
he had forgotten to get his name 
on the voters’ list. Another did not 
have proper residential qualifications. 
Others, like sixty-year-old 
Churchill Moxham, were picked so 
suddenly they didn’t know what hit 
them. 

Moxham was an ex-Albertan and a 
ongtime Social Crediter, but he had 
spent the winter in California and had 
not heard about the Social Credit 
revival. Since the days when he was 
reeve of an Alberta town, he had 
crown a little rusty, too, in the tech- 
nique of politics. He turned down the 
nomination when it was first offered 
o him. Only the day before the 
ieadline, reluctantly and as a favor 
o the movement he believed in, did 
Moxham agree to fill the gap in the 
party slate and run for election. 


George 


It was Moxham’s fortune that the 
zap was in tough, tightly organized 
Vancouver Centre, long the Tammany 
of B. C. politics. 

He set up a committee room in the 
store of a decorator who was a Social 
Crediter. He put banners across the 
buildings which bore the campaign 
slogan, “Social Credit, You Said It.”’ 
He found a woman volunteer to handle 
the telephone and handed out party 
pamphlets to anybody who came in. 
He then opened another committee 
room in Chinatown but it flopped 
because he could not find any Chinese, 
some of whom were getting ten dollars 
i day in the Liberal committee room 
icross the road, to work for him for 
nothing. At the height of his campaign 
Moxham inserted a one-column ad in 
the evening newspapers, made a five- 
minute radio speech over a local sta- 


in ballot boxes. In some centres the 
only election night count was made by 
reporters equipped with adding ma- 
chines. 

Four weeks later British Columbia 
learned that it had elected a Social 
Credit minority government of nine- 
teen members (subject to recount 
upsets—-and recounts would take an 
other month) with what, under the old 
X system of balloting, would have been 
twenty-six percent of the popular vote 
as compared, however, with one per- 
cent in 1949). The CCF trailed with 
eighteen seats but got thirty 
of the popular vote. 

Liberals, had elected twenty- 
six members in 1949, emerged with six 
members in the new legislature: Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, who had had 
thirteen members, had only four 

Liberal leader Premier Byron 
Johnson, wealthy onetime teamster, 
and Conservative leader Herbert Ans- 
comb, onetime pick-and-shovel man, 
were both defeated. Only CCF party 
leader Harold Winch, an electrician 
before he entered the legislature nine- 


percent 


who 


Boss 


teen years ago, survived among the 
party leaders. 
Ernie Hansell said: ‘I expected 


we would do better than this.’’ Lyle 
Wicks crossed the road from his head- 
quarters and tried on a new suit, off 
the rack. He was an MLA now, and 
so again were Cece Bennett and Tilly 
Rolston, but not George Moxham. He 
had lost. 

There was talk of Socia! Credit hiring 
a lawyer to act as attorney-general. 
And there was speculation that the 
party might conduct classes in legisla- 
tive deportment. 

As a tenuous minority government 
the Social Crediters inherited other 
problems—crippling industrial 
strikes and falling markets. But green- 
horns or not, they were undaunted. 

They went into office facing two of 
B. C.’s knottiest controversies: hospi- 
tal insurance and liquor legislation. 
The Socred’s unequivocal stand on the 
former has been to abolish compulsory 
hospital insurance and replace it with 
a voluntary system. But it looks as if 
they will have to wait until they gain 
legislative strength in a new election 
forecast for next year) to achieve this. 
At present they are at the mercy of 


severe 
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ion, got some volunteers to distribute .j, Liberals and four Conservatives . 
imphlets to houses in his constitu- who hold the balance of power in the 
ney, arranged for two cars (they were Legislature and are unlikely to condone 4 
juite old cars) to take voters to the changes in the insurance acheme 

iolls, and sat tight. One of the paradoxes of a paradoxical | 

election was that B. C. voted three ? : : = 
to two “‘in favor of the sale of spirituous .-— ee f 


liquor and wine by the glass in estab- 
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Th 
Nii) 
Wil) 
“ 
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take Election Returns 





President Lyle Wicks, meanwhile, |jghments licensed for such purposes.” l= 

d been forced out of his house-office Yet while endorsing liquor reform with / TS 

the pressure of business and moved one hand, the province voted in a party \ y) | 

s headquarters into a fifty-five-dollar that seems, on the surface, as teetotal A \ / “7 

month, three-room suite in a rather 4. they come. Premier-elect Bennett rs 1 

id building. To go to a washroom jas been vague about what Social \ \ 
n the building candidates and party (credit intends to do with the plebiscite ) y 

orkers first had to ask Lyle Wicks  yegults. He said after the election that 

x the key—-it was that sort of a the plebiscite question ‘“‘was not clear” F 
cadquarters. and added that “‘we hope in due course ae ‘\ : 

On election night three hundred ar- with the help of many people in differ- 
lent Social Crediters piled into Van-_ ent districts of the province to find WORLD FAMED 
suver’s White Rose ballroom and some better solution for the liquor | WELL NAMED 
ent home in premature jubilation problem.” } 
vhen false election returns were er- Thirty-four days after British Colum- 
oneously marked on the blackboard. bia’s most astounding election W. A.C. 
such fumbling was not restricted to Bennett--whose crossing of the floor | 


had evoked hoots of laughter in 
the twenty-second Legislature——finally 
was declared the party’s premier-elect. 
“With God’s help we will do our best,” 
Under a record seven hundred and Bennett said 
orty-four thousand vote and because To the Reverend Ernest Hansell, 
f the new alternative ballot system, back in Vulcan, Alta., the B. C. Social 
the election machinery creaked, groaned Credit victory had been “missionary 
ind broke down. Ballot boxes fell work a skirmish,”’ preparatory to 
ipart in the hands of returning officers. invading the federal field as a full- 
Counts were jumbled. Some returning fledged national party to be reckoned 7s 
fficers took ballot boxes home to bed with. Sooner or later there would be =— 
vith them. Others locked count sheets another political vacuum to fill . Ps 


Social Credit in British Columbia’s 
omic-opera election, in which eight 
arties and two hundred and twelve 
indidates competed. 
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YOUR 
POST OFFICE \— 
HELP YOU 


HIS YEAR is the hundredth anni- 
versary of the man who created 
Sherlock Holmes, probably the best 
known of all fictional detectives. No 
difficulty was too great for Sherlock 





Hiolmes to overcome. 

Many a time, your Post Office 
(which has just passed its own hun- 
dredth anniversary) would like to put 
in a call for Sherlock . . . because 
post office sorters and carriers are 
not detectives! 

Your Post Office would welcome 
Sherlock Holmes with open arms— 
and promptly pat him to work on 
innumerable parcels and letters 
which are addressed so illegibly that 
even a handwriting ex pert would have 
difficulty deciphering them. And 
Sherlock would certainly be handed 
certain letters and parcels in large 
cities—the ones where house numbers 
have been omitted from the street 
addresses. 

A Case for Sherlock 
Consider, for instance, the case of 
the lady who mislaid her grand- 
daughter’s address in Toronto, and 
couldn't think of the house number 
All she could remember was that her 
granddaughter lived on Yonge Street 

Now, Yonge Street in Toronto 
runs from Lake Ontario to the city 
limits. Furthermore, (as came out 
later), the husband of the grand- 
daughter had just been moved to 
loronto by his firm. Wasn’t in the 
directory yet. Hadn’t a telephone 
x even the hope of one for -months 


to come. (Did we hear a groan? 

So the lady’s letter, on which she 
had put her return address (a very 
good thing to do on YOUR mail) 
came back to her “UNKNOWN” 

She complained tartly that a lot 
of fuss was being made about a street 
There was inference that 
the Post Office was lazy. 

Six million pieces of mail that your 
Post Office wanted to deliver, ended 
up in the Dead Letter Office last 
year, because addresses weren’t com- 
urate or readable. And a 
great deal of this was from business 
houses. Just a waste of money! 


Please Make Sure 
Help your Post Office help you—by 


making SURE 
i letter or parcel, that the 


number 


plete wee 


, every time you mail 
iddress 
and easy 
to read. On your mail to (or in 
Ottawa, Montreal, Torontoand Van 
please put the correct Postal 
fone Number. If you don’t know 
YOURS, your Post Office will be 
lad to tell you. Ask your friends for 
THEIR Postal Zone Numbers. This 
faster 


on it 1s absolutely correct 


couver 


means taster sortation, 


If you are a mailing clerk, and 

your boss hasn't yet had the firm’s 

Postal Zone Number printed on his 

etter head, point out to him the 

idvantage of doing so ... how it 

speeds up delivery of mail! He 

. Pr '@) e help 


p your 


) 
vou 
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Backstage at Ottawa 
Continued from page 5 


old soul, explained that they thought 
they might need MacArthur on the 
second or third ballot in case their real 
favorite failed to make the grade. 
The band was playing Oklahoma 
an Oklahoma delegate had nominated 
MacArthur) and Old Soldiers Never 
Die, and everyone appeared to be 
singing or shouting at the top of his 


voice, though it was hard to tell 
which Suddenly, instead of being 


acutely embarrassed, | began to enjoy 
myself immensely. 

Most of us by that time had been 
sitting down and listening to speeches 
for five or six hours, until we were 
physically stiff and mentally stifled. It 
was a tonic to be able to march and 
yell; it was irrelevant that we were 
yelling on behalf of a man for whom 
nobody in the demonstration cared 
much 

The Democrats, a fortnight later, 
self-righteously forbade the use of hired 
demonstrators and limited each jam- 
boree to twenty minutes but neither 
rule made any real difference The 
demonstrations were as phony as ever: 
I happened to notice that fully half the 
delegates from Washington State (iden 
tifiable by their green hats) marched 
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and screamed for all four major can 
didates. It was fun, that’s why. 

Practically everything in American 
politics is fun in a campaign yea 

enough to make a Canadian reporter 
green with envy. Two dozen Rotarian 
types from Buffalo, N.Y., turned up 
in red-and-white striped pants, blue 
jackets, star-spangled waistcoats and 
top hats, and marched around behind 
a fife-and-drumming trio costumed 
the Spirit of Seventy-Six. Their fellow 
clubmen from the Canadian shore of 
Lake Erie wouldn't have been caught 
lead in such a get-up, which is one 
reason why Canadian political events 
ire as dull as pease porridge cold. 

On the other hand there is a touch 
of grim determination in all this foolery, 
too. They take it seriously in a way 
Factions got into fist fights in the hotel 
lobbies of Chicago, trying to push each 
other out of range of the TV cameras 
Large staffs stayed up all night grinding 
out press releases that nobody read and 
planning propaganda devices that no 
body noticed Dedicated souls wan 
dered around in outlandish costumes 
often wearing beards that must have 
taken months of cultivation One 
wore a cotton imitation of a London 
bobby’s uniform and carried a pla 
card “Thomas Jefferson for Presi- 
dent.”’ Beautiful girls with intent 
expressions dashed to and fro on mis- 
sions of great urgency Everybody, 
from candidates down to office 
soon began to look exhausted 

In addition to being exhausting it 


boy 5s, 


is expensive, fabulously so. No political 
operation however puny seems capable 
of operating from anything less than 
a whole floor of a first-class hotel 
Everybody seems to need a_ public 
relations staff, a speech-writing staff, 
a board of strategy and another of 
tactics, and an astonishing profusion 
of pretty girls doing nothing very 
specific decorative creatures 
are probably volunteers, in the main, 
but even the volunteers must have their 
expenses paid and expenses ran pretty 
close to two hundred and fifty dollars 
a week all told. 

People who are operating on this 
scale are not fooling, even in their 
foolery They feel that they are 
playing for keeps, for high stakes. 
And this probably accounts for an 
other feature of American politics which 
is startling to all foreigners, even to 
Canadians—the quite remarkable bit 
terness and the prevalence of personal 
attack 

In Canada these tactics would be 
suicidal. At the Conservative conven- 
tion in Winnipeg in 1942, the one that 
“drafted”’ John Bracken from the Pro 
gressive Party to the one he christened 
Conservative, the nomi 
nating speaker for John Diefenbake 
ventured to make one mild personal 
remark. He suggested the 
ought to vote for a man who had been 
a Conservative 
today and would still be one tomorrow 
no matter who was nominated. 

The jibe was perfectly true, perfectly 
fair—and perfectly self-defeating. As 
the words were uttered a cold hush fell 
upon the assembly. The speaker real 
ized he had made a serious gaffe and 
his embarrassment was visible. What 
ever chance Diefenbaker may have 
had of getting the nomination dis 
appeared. 

By American standards this mild dig 
was practically flattery Here they 
don’t mince words. Fellow Democrats 
proclaimed Adlai Stevenson a stooge 
for scheming and conniving machine 
politicians, a wavering weakling who 
didn’t know his own mind, and a sly 
hypocrite who was shrewdly playing 
hard to get. Fellow Republicans labeled 
Dwight D. Eisenhower a mere Charlie 
McCarthy for Tom Dewey (who had 
been their candidate twice before but 
whose name was now a synonym for 
everything detestable); Eisenhower was 
Truman, a thinly 
disguised Democrat functioning as a 
Trojan horse, and a generally worthless 
character The keynote Republican 
speech was delivered by the only man 
west of the Iron Curtain who has really 
disliked Eisenhower for years, and he 
showed his sentiments clearly. Other 
featured speakers were men who have 
spent the past few years fighting, with 
some success, against everything Eisen 
hower was trying to do in Europe. 

Altogether, what with the noise, the 
frenzied foolery, the colossal expense 
and the harsh language, American 
campaign does have some of the aspects 


These 


Progressive 


delegates 


yesterday, was one 


also a stooge for 


of an alcoholic binge. It is great fun 
up to a point. It tends to get out of 
hand. It leads to unintended extremes 
of utterance and conduct, and it is 
followed by a mood of fatigue and 
depression 

Maybe we're just 


dull a 


as well off, being 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 


The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration” notice 
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38-DAY CRUISES TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Good Neighbor Liners sail 
fortnightly from New York 
for Trinidad * Rio de Janeiro 
* Santos * Sao Paulo °* 
Montevideo * Buenos Aires. 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Send for 32-Page Color 
Brochure No. 65. 


Consult Your Travel Agent or 
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HELP WANTED 


We are looking for energetic, ambi 


tious men and women to act as our 
Local Representatives. This is a real 
opportunity! Write for full details 


FIDELITY CIRCULATION COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 
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Sparks—-When a child is a live 
wire it’s the parents who are some- 


times shocked.—-Toronto Star. 


Sitdown Strike— One trouble 
with the world is that too many 
people are ready to carry the stool 
when the piano has to be moved. 
Halifax Mail Star. 


Just Whispering— Money still 
talks but it has to stop and catch 
its breath more often.-St. Thomas 
Ont.) Times-Journal. 


Deadhead—A chip teetering on 
the shoulder may be a positive sign of 


wood higher up.—-Rowyn- Noranda 

Que.) Press. 

Tricky Tandem— Economists 
talk about the “wage and _ price 
cycle” but don’t show us how to 
ide it.. London (Ont.) Free Press. 


Undercover Stuff If politics 
makes strange bedfellows it must 
be because of their fondness for the 
same bunk.- Sudbury (Ont.) Star. 

Earritating Too Now that 
they’ve made cigarettes less irritat- 
ing, according to the radio, we wish 
they’d start working on the com- 
mercials.— Smiths Falls (Ont.) Record- 
News. 


Like Spanking?—-You cannot 
change your ancestors but try to do 
something about your descendants. 

Brandon (Man.) Sun. 


College Types—College gradu- 
ites make the best prisoners, says a 
rison warden. It seems that, after 
getting a grip on all the other pro- 
fessions, the universities are hogging 


Flying Hunter The big-game 
hunter was showing his guest around 
his trophy room. Rhino heads, 
elephant tusks and a stuffed croco- 
dile decorated the wall and the floor 
was covered with lion and tiger skins. 

“Very interesting,” said the guest. 
‘Perhaps some time you'll drop over 


and see my butterflies.’’ Golden 
(B.C.) Star. 
Enough’s Enough Thirteen- 


year-old Joe was talking over the 
girl problem with his pal, Willie. 
“T’ve walked to school with her three 
times,” he said ‘‘and carried her 
books. I bought her ice-cream sodas 


twice. Now do you think I ought 
to kiss her?” 

Willie thought for a moment. 
“Naw, you don’t need to. You've 


done enough for that girl already.” 
Montreal Star. 


Collision Collusion— A woman 
bent a fender on the family car and 
asked the mechanic: “Can you fix it 
so my husband won’t know it was 
bent?” 

The mechanic examined the dam- 
aged fender and replied: ‘‘No lady, 
I can’t. But I can fix it so that in a 
few days you can ask your husband 
how he bent it.’’—- Vancouver Fisher- 
man. 


Add a Bay Leaf—The first-aid 
instructor was a little weary of end- 
less questions. But one woman per- 
sisted, ‘‘What should I do if I arrive 
home and find my husband with his 


head in the gas oven and all the 
burners turned on?” 
“Baste him every ten minutes,” 




















that one, too.—-Chatham (Ont.) Daily came the answer. — Kingston (Ont.) 
Vews. Whig-Standard. 
i 
| 
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“COOL CONTROL” brewing extracts only the 
top goodness from Dow quality ingredients by 
eliminating all adverse temperature 
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variations in the brewing process. 
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“You don't have to 


die to win!” 


By far the greatest number of men and 
women who have planned their futures 
with confidence in Canada Life, will 
live to enjoy the benefits of sound life 
insurance planning. Last year 62°; of 


all the benefits paid by Canada Life was 


paid to living policyholders. 
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7-CANADA LIFE 
—tesurance Company 


ETURNING from ten days’ 
holidays a London, Ont., 
housewife was met by a stag- 

gering array of twenty loaves of 
bread inside her side door. Outside, 
still neatly tacked to the service box, 
was the note she’d left for the baker 
the day before her departure: ‘“Two 
loaves, please.”’ 


A Vancouver bride casting her 
first vote wasn’t sure what to do 
so her husband slipped into the 
booth to show her the system. This 


TWO?- WE HAVE BEEN MADE |— q 
ONE Si- SHE 5, MY GETTER | 
H pe | 





drew a prompt rebuke from a scru- 
tineer who called out, ‘““Hey, you two 
can’t go into the same booth.” 

The young man explained, “It’s 
all right, sir we’re married.” 


At a small-town post office in Sas- 
katchewan the postmaster received 
the following letter to forward: 

Money-Making Progr: m 
c/o The Station to Which I am 
Listening. 


A farm near Windsor, N.S., was 
noted for its excellent blueberries 
and strangers came from miles around 
to pick the fruit. Fifteen-year-old 
Mary, visiting from town, was ex- 
pected to pitch in too but soon found 
it pretty dull work. Next day her 
grandparents saw her walk to the 
gate and attach a large basket neatly 
lettered: ““‘You are welcome to our 
blueberries. Will you leave us some? 
Thank-you.” When she got back 
from swimming that afternoon the 
basket was brimful. 


In a contest for character hand- 
writing one woman in Agincourt, 
Ont., knew how to pick a winner. 
She diligently practiced Winston 
Churchill’s screed, sent it in and 
won a prize. 








Competition is the mainstay of 
free enterprise but one fuel dealer, 
delivering oil to a rural customer 
near Three Hills, Alta., decided to 
give up and go home when a sudden 
spray of dark liquid splattered against 
the windshield of his truck. An oil 
well was blowing in beside his cus- 
tomer’s barn. 


A woman in Kingston, Ont., about 
to leave on a motor trip, drove over 
to a friend’s house to say good-by. 
After a brief visit both left the house, 
got in their cars and set off in 
opposite directions. Car A went 
north and circled the block and car B 
south and circled the same 
head-on at 


went 
block. They met again 
the intersection. 


One of this summer’s sunburn 
victims in Melfort, Sask., is still 
sporting a red face. Home from 
holidays with a burn and a fierce 
headache, he gulped down a couple 
of headache pills. The pain subsided 
and he dropped off in a sound sleep. 
Boasting of his sure cure next day, 
he stopped short when he picked up 
the package. They were concen- 
trated plant fertilizer. 


During the B.C. elections Liberals 
in Vernon who had set up temporary 
headquarters in a store were puzzled 
to see passers-by glance up at their 
posters and banners, and_ smile 
broadly. When finally even their 
opponents turned up and _ started 
shooting pictures the boss decided 
to investigate. Above the big ban- 
ners VOTE FOR MORROW was 
blazoned THE NUT HOUSE. 


Pouring tea, a hostess in Hamilton, 
Ont., asked a middle-aged guest if 





he took sugar. ‘‘No,” he answered. 
““Yes,”’ said his wife brightly at the 
same moment. She turned accusingly 
to him, “‘But I always put sugar in 
your tea!” 

“T used to remind you not to,” her 
husband explained ruefully, “but now 
I just don’t stir.”’ 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


iddress Parade, c/o 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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See it! It’s the superb 1952 Ford—out front in 







in value! Compare it! It's 


52 Ford—with longer wheelbase and 


ideas—in features 


the big 


wider front tread—with advanced body design W Centre-Fill fueling 


that’s styled to stay beautiful, quality-built to fords ne . e 
stay young ... with sncreased power and per- cuts down —- 


formance. Test-Drive it with your choice of 






Centre-Fill Fueling 


three great drives—Automatic* Transmission, ‘ e 
the finest automatic drive on the road today— 

thrifty Ford Overdrive*—or with smooth . 
Synchro-Silent’’ Shift as standard. Yes! Any ; 

way you look, you'll choose Ford to C 7 


you ll want it for keeps! 


= See your FORD DEALER 
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Another milestone in Canadian-pioneered agricultural progress... 


MASSEY-HARRIS BUILDS WORLD'S FIRST 


TEST TRACK FOR POWER FARMING 


Right from the start of the power 
farming age, the world has looked to 
Canada and Massey-Harris for pro- 
gressive advancements. Now Massey- 
Harris pioneers another forward step 
in the implement industry. On the 
vast Massey-Harris Farms, near the 
little Ontario village of Milliken, 
Canadian engineers have built a com- 
pletely equipped test track —the 
world’s first scientific “proving ground” 
for farm implements. 


The new test track is already playing 
an important part in the development 
of new engineering ideas and advanced 
designs in combines, tractors, drills, 
one-way discs and other equipment 


. .. to help farmers do more work ... 
with less manpower . . . at lower cost. 


This work is important to everybody 
in Canada, because Canadian-designed 
Massey-Harris implements are sold in 
106 different countries. Massey-Harris 
exports to the United States, Britain, 
Europe, Africa, South America and 
other lands have long added millions 
of dollars every year to the credit side 
of Canada’s world trading account. 
Now, with this unique new proving 
ground to widen skills and knowledge, 
Massey-Harris Canadian engineering 
and Canadian craftsmanship will be 
able to compete even more success- 
fully in the markets of the world. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


A CANADIAN 


COMPANY WITH 


MACIL 


A _ WORLD-WIDE 


ORGANIZATION 
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